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The room was still .dark at six o’clock when the alarm rang. 
Anne Kelly stirred drpwsily, pushed her eyes a quarter open, ant 
lay for a moment after reaching out automatically to shut off the 
alarm. Then, sighing slowly, still drugged with sleep, she got up 
to light the wall gas heater, because December mornings until the 
sun comes up can chill you to the marrow, even in Los Angeles. 

Shivering, stumbling in the just-before-down-gloom, Anne ran 
back to the bed and snuggled under the old padded quilt to .'hiclj 
clung the faint, not unpleasant odor of time and many washings. 
She closed her eyes and as she pulled the covers tighter arounc 
herself and attempted to keep warm she tried to imagine Ed was 
there with her, enfolding her in his arms, warming her with his 
love.. .. 

It had been only a few hours earlier that he had left her at 
her door. Because of their families, they would never be able tc 
spend a whole night together until they were married. Ano Ed 
wasn’t yet ready to marry. Instead, they had to be content with 
a few stolen hours in a cheerless room in a second-rate hotel, a 
hotel where they weren’t too fussy about such minor matters as 
baggage or marriage licenses. They had to be content with slip¬ 
ping home in early morning before their parents were -.wake, 
so as not tc arouse suspicion. And Anne had to be content with 
the bare necessities of life instead of the luxuries, she craved, 
because she was so madly in love with Ed and had promised to be 
true to him. 

Hugging her pillow to her, savoring the thirty minutes of 
grace which remained before she would have to get up and com¬ 
mence all over the dreary, unchanging routine of another mo¬ 
notonous day, she let herself dream of all she might have nad— 
if only a poor man hadn’t such a passionate hold on her that 
none of her rich customers could compete with him. In her mind’s 
eye, she saw herself strolling nonchalantly across a deep-covered 
boudoir to a long, faintly scented closet where an array of ex¬ 
quisite costumes awaited the pleasure of her choice. A wardrobe 
chosen with no thought to cost, but only to style and charm and 
eye appeal. There would be furs, flannel frocks, silken materials 
like quicksilver to the touch, tailored suits, afternoon costumes, 
cocktail gowns, lounging robes. All these would be waiting gra¬ 
ciously on satin-covered hangers on which nuzzled tiny silken 
sachet balls in a dozen colors. 
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I’d like to own a thousand beautiful dresses, Anne thought. 

And then, pushing her curly dark head deeper into the 
pillow, she said to herself: No wonder my mother ran away when 
I was a baby. I don’t blame her a bit. I know how she felt. She 
wanted beauty and nice things and lovely clothes, and she knew 
that Dad could never give them to her. She was sick of respect¬ 
able poverty. She loathed the shabbiness and dullness and mo¬ 
notony of a life where there was always just enough money to 
pay the rent and buy food, but never any over. She couldn’t stand 
that kind of a life, with never anything better to look forward to. 
And sometimes I wonder if I can. 

And then, because that thought was at war with the deep, 
passionate, welling tenderness in her heart for one certain man, 
she denied :t quickly, with almost angry defiance. I could stand 
anything with Ed, she thought, anything at all. If 1 had to. Ed 
Connor. Dark-haired, gray-eyed, not too tall but tall enough, 
really quite good-looking. Ed, quiet and grave, in contrast to 
Anne’s sparkling vivaciousness. Ed, with his firm wide mouth 
and the nicest smile. Especially when he was smiling at Anne. 
Ed, Her Ed. Anne’s heart began to beat fast at the thought of 
him, at the stjll aching sweetness of remembered kisses, at the 
ever-echoing throb of his deep, low-pitched voice. 

She snuggled closer, sensuously, dreamily under the old quilt, 
and once again it was as if she held the warm, all-embracing 
cloak of Ed’s love close around her. She was so absolutely crazy 
about him. As she had so very definitely proven a few short hours 
before. 

She had been, ever since that miraculous night when they 
met, through the sheerest accident, on a blind date. They had 
often told each other how awful it would have been if she hadn’t 
gone that night. Or if he hadn’t. Or if the girl who had arranged 
the whole thing had been taken sick, or changed her mind, or 
something. Anne whispered softly against the pillow: “Even 
absolute, dreadful, unbearable poverty would be easy to take— 
if Ed were there sharing it with me.” 

She thought: I’d rather be poor with Ed than rich with any 
other man in the world. And yet, at the beginning of that evening 
just past which had ended in ecstasy, and forgetfulness of every¬ 
thing except their common passion, that was not the impression 
she had given him. 

She still wanted to' kick herself when she rembered how she 
had hurt him. Because she had hurt him, without meaning to, 
of course. She could still see that momentary, stricken look of 
pain that had flashed across his face before he could mask it 
against her. She didn’t know what had come over her, talking 
to him the way she had. Saying things she didn’t half mean. 
Calling him a slouch. Telling him he didn’t have enough ambition. 


She supposed it must have been because she was feeling so ter¬ 
ribly tired. And her nerves had been on edge. At twenty, Anne 
wasn’t really old enough to know that she had nerves. But quite 
recently she had discovered them. She thought, her heart twisting 
in sick remorse: We quarreled. Ed and I quarreled. And it was 
all my favlt. ... 

The sound of the radio suddenly blasting an early morning 
news broadcast brought Anne wide awake. That would be her 
father. Harland Kelly had a perfect mania for turning on the 
radio, full blast, before he went in to take his shower. 

The racket was enough to waken not only their little house¬ 
hold, but the Wiioie neighborhood. Anne often wondered why her 
dad did it. A mild, rather shy, soft-spoken, self effacing man, his 
passion for turning the radio on the minute he awoke, and tuning 
it to a pitch loud enough to wake the dead was to be wondered at. 

Anne wondered, too, why Dora didn’t put a stop to it. For 
months Dora had not been well and the doctor had ordered her 
to sleep late. Surely the radio must disturb her, starting up full 
blast long before seven. But— 

Anne’s mouth curled disdainfully as she considered her step¬ 
mother. Dora was, to Anne’s way of thinking, a phlegmatic, cow¬ 
like creature who was absolutely asinine in her devotion tc Har¬ 
land. Adoring a man, the way Anne did Ed, was *11 very well 
when you were young and in love and —well, when it was the 
proper time to be that way. Being crazily in love at twenty and 
twenty-live was one thing. 

But when a woman got past forty, and stout and not very 
attractive and heavy on her feet the way Dora was, then it was 
nothing short of disgusting for her to go around simply adoring 
the ground a man walked on, and being so obvious about it. 
Somehow, to Anne, it didn’t seem altogether decent. But that 
was the way Dora was ■ If Harland were to take it into his head 
to get up at daybreak and do an Apache dance up and down the 
tidy little palm-lined street outside, Dora would undoubtedly 
think it was perfectly all right. 

Dora wouldn’t say a word to stop him. Maybe it’s because she’s 
so thankful to have a husband, Anne thought a bit nastily. She 
had never liked Dora very much, although she had no earthly rea¬ 
son to dislike her. Certainly Dora had never played the mean, 
heavy stepmother She had been kind, as loving as it was in her 
to be, as good a mother as she knew how to be, from the time 
she had married Harland when Anne was around seven or eight. 
Dora was simply a kindly, patient, not very articulate or demon¬ 
strative woman, who was not used to children but who tried her 
best to take the place of the woman who had deserted her baby 
when Anne was less than two years old. Still, Anne had never 
been able really to like her. Sometimes she explained it to herself 
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by saying that Dora simply wasn’t attractive enough or the right 
type for her father It had never occurred to her that she was 
jealous. 

Light came into the little room finally, reluctantly at first, 
then' more firmly and no longer to be escaped. No more ‘.oitering 
now, no mere surrender to pleasant dreams. She had already 
overstayed her time in bed. It was nearly seven. And she had to 
shower, dress, gulp down her orange juice and coffee (she would 
make quick work of that), and then it was a good half-hour on 
the bus to tne downtown drug store where she had to be at eight- 
thirty sharp 

She got out of bed and/ stood stretching, yawning, pushing 
at the heavy dark curls which hung, like a soft dark cloud, nearly 
to her shoulders. She was a cute, pint-size girl, as pretty as a 
girl in a magazine ad in her clinging pink nightie, her cheeks 
soft and flushed like a baby’s, her eyes as purplish a blue as 
misted violets and just as lovely. Anne’s eyes were really the 
prettiest thing about her, the one really arresting feature. Strang¬ 
ers often paused to look twice at them. And Ed said all he wanted 
was to ga on looking at their forever. 

Her dad seemed to be taking forever in the bathroom, and 
Anne opened her door and called to him. “Hey, Pop. You haven’t 
died in there, have you ?” 

“Be out in a second, baby.” 

Anne, while she waited, walked over to the mirror and ran 
a comb through her heair. The mirror gave her back the little 
room in full detail, but Anne, though looking at the reflection, 
did not really see it Rooms, like people, become dim and only 
vaguely seen through constant familiarity. Anne was only aware, 
without having to think definitely about it, that she was sick of 
the shabby little cubicle with its cheap drapes and it orange crate 
masquerading as a dressing table behind- a ruffled skirt. Just as 
she was sic! of the cheap little five-room bungalow, with plaster 
peeling off the outside, leaving white spots against the hideous 
pink. Just as it was doing outside on half a dozen other similar 
stucco bungalows up and down the shabby little street, of which 
she was also sick. 

Lately it seemed as if she were sick of everything. Her whole 
life — her home, her clothes, the very food she ate — seemed 
shabby, monotonous, depressing, without flavor and without very 
much reason. Her life had come to a kind of standstill at a point 
where she didn’t want it to be. 

She had come to the time, the age, when lovely, exciting things 
should be coming her way if they were ever to come. But actually, 
what had come? 

She was stuck in a job as a drug store counter waitress which 
she loathed and which tired her. But there was very little point 


in quitting it, simply to get the same kind of a job somewhere 
else. 

She never had been especially happy at home, because of her 
vague feeling of enmity toward her stepmother. And of late, 
Christine had got on her nerves terribly. Christine was Dora’s 
fortyish, unmarried sister who lived with them. As Anne had 
told Ed more than once, there wasn’t a thing wrong with Chris¬ 
tine except that she’d always wanted a man and never got one— 
and never stopped hoping. Probably that was what had given her 
that silly giggle. And it was her giggle that drove Anne nuts. 

Well, she could always leave home, of course. Go to some 
other city and try her luck. And maybe she would have dene just 
that before now—except for Ed. Their present relationship gave 
her too much and too little. Like all the rest, it left her unsatis¬ 
fied. If only they could be married. But Ed refused to marry her 
until he was making enough to support her properly. And since 
his discharge from the Army, he hadn’t been able to get on his 
feet financially. Maybe it was simply rotten luck. Maybe he was 
simply another case of a maladjusted ex-serviceman who hadn’t 
got hold of himself as yet. Anne didn’t know what it was. 

She only knew that everywhere she turned, she was up against 
a stalemate. 

A job she loathed, but didn’t dare quit. 

A home life she would walk out of if only there were some 
place to walk to. But there wasn’t. 

A man she adored with all her heart and was eager to marry, 
but to whom she could give herself only on the sly, and for brief 
periods, instead of openly and proudly. 

And it was this inner frustration, this gnawing restlessness 
and discontent and conflict within herself that had made her 
imagine, these past few months, that she hated everything about 
her life. She was fed up, disgusted, at cross purposes with every¬ 
thing and everybody. 

Last night she and Ed had gone to a movie in Hollywood, 
because that was where they had their little hotel hideaway. 
Ordinarily Anne liked walking down Hollywood Boulevard after 
the show was over, stopping to peer into gaudy little shop win¬ 
dows, watching the people pass at Hollywood and Vine. 

But last night Anne hadn’t been especially concerned whether 
they saw any of the famous glamour people or not. She hadn’t 
even bothered to look for them. She had felt too depressed, with¬ 
out knowing why she was depressed. And when Ed had asked 
her what was wrong, why she was so -quiet. Anne’s tone had 
been short, curt. “I guess I just don’t feel like talking. I don’t 
have to talk if I don’t feel like it, do I?” 

“Of course not, honey. I was just worried, thinking maybe 
you were getting sick or something. There’s a lot of flu around.” 
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“I guess I’m not coming down with any fatal disease, if that’s 
what you mean.” 

“Well, you certainly aren’t acting like yourself. Not sore at 
me, are you? I haven’t done something to make you sore?” 

“No. I'm not sore ” 

. “Well, you act like you are. You’re certainly acting like some¬ 
thing’s wrong. Look, honey, it isn’t that you’re getting fed up 
with me, is it? It isn’t that?” 

“No. It isn’t that.” And then, as if a dam had broken inside 
her, releasing the wild torrent of her emotional discontent, Anne 
had burst out passionately, bitterly: “But I’m fed up with every¬ 
thing else. I’m sick of being a drug store counter waitress, listen¬ 
ing to stupid dopes forever griping over their puking malts and 
sandwiches and stuff. ‘I want it on toast, please.’ If you could 
only know how sick I am of hearing that. I hear it in my dreams. 
It ought to be inscribed on my tombstone.” 

Ed had laughed. And that was a mistake, because Anne had 
turned on him in a kind of fury. “You think it’s funny. Well, I 
wish you had to listen to it a thousand times a day. I’m sick of 
a lot of other things, too I’m sick of living at home. Dad’s okay 
and he and i always got along swell, but his radio playing at the 
break of dawn is getting me down. And so is Dora. Dora thinks 
Dad rates as one of the immortal poets, you know, and she’s taken 
to reading his poems out loud whenever we have company, and 
to my mind, she simply makes an idiot of herself. Dod’s poetry 
is lousy. That’s nothing against him; it’s just the truth. And 
everybouy knows it except Dora and Dad. The way she carries 
on about his stuff, telling people how good she thinks he is and 
how unfair that no book publisher has ever appreciated his stuff 
—well, I think it makes Dad seem a little ridiculous. Dad’s 
just what he is, a lousy poet and a teacher in a second-rate busi¬ 
ness college ana a swell, sweet guy. And it just infuriates me 
that Dora is forever trying to build him up into something that 
he isn’t and never will be.” 

“I see your point,” Ed had said in his quiet, thoughtful way. 
“But darned i: I can understand why you’re so steamed up about 
it. Dora’s flattery probably makes your father feel good, and it 
doesn’t do any harm. How do you know his poetry isn’t any good?' 
And even if it isn’t, what’s the difference?” 

“Well, it gets on my nerves,” Anne said shortly. “That’s all. 
Everything gets on my N nerves lately. And I feel tired all the 
time.” 

“Maybe that counter job is too much for you, sweetheart. 
Being on your feet so much. Why don’t you try looking around 
for something else?” 

“Doing what?” 

“Oh, anything,” Ed said vaguely. “There must be things 
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you could do that wouldn’t tire you. Typing—” 

“1 don’t know how to type and you know it. I don’t know 
anything about office work. And if you go into an office, green, 
with no particular training, they want to pay you in peanuts. 
I know. 1 asked in a couple of places. One office, 1 almost laughed 
in the guy’s face, the paltry little salary he had the nerve to offer 
me. I almost said to him, ‘Mister, how’s about me paying you?”’ 
She laughed “I wish 1 had said that to him, the tight-fisted dope. 
It would show him 1 wasn’t so dumb. Anyway, at the drug store 
they pay pretty good. And sometimes 1 get tips. I have a couple 
regulars, come in around one for their lunch, they always tip. 
And one old guy’ —she giggled — “he always leaves a dime tip 
when he gets a nickel coke. One day I told him he didn’t have to 
do that, and you know what he said? He said it was worth it, 
just to have me smile at him. He thinks I have a beautiful smile.” 

Ed shot her a quick, probing glance. “Look, honey, you don’t 
go around flirting with those guys, do you ?” 

Anne had shrugged. “No. I don’t flirt. But there’s no harm in 
smiling, is there? A waitress isn’t supposed to go around seeing 
how unpleasant she can look. And if a customer asks her a civil 
question, there’s no point in barking at him, is there?” 

Ed didn’t say anything, but she saw his lips tighten. 

Anne was perfectly well aware that Ed had a .veil developed 
jealous streak in him. She had never done anytuing to arouse it 
to fever heat. As a rule, she talked very little about her conversa¬ 
tions with the men customers, the way some of them kidded her, 
others wanted dates. Why tell him? None of it amounted to any¬ 
thing. But it might sound like something fairly important, in the 
telling. And Ed would be suspicious and hurt. She did not want 
to hurt him. She curled her fingers in the hollow of his hand as 
they walked slowly along. She liked feeling the pressure of his 
arm agains + her. It gave her a curious, tingling feeling. Her 
heart lifted and her eyes were bright and luminous as she looked 
up at him. 

“It weren’t for you, darling. I’d have left this town long ago. 
Ed have gone somewhere else.” 

“Where ? Where would you have gone, honey ?" 

“Oh, 1 dunno. Somewhere,” vaguely. “Chicago. Maybe New 
Orleans. I’ve heard New Orleans is a terribly romantic p.ac-e. Or 
I might have gone to New York and got to be a model That’s 
what my mother did, after she left Had And when she was too 
old to model she got into dress designing and made scads of 
money. I have an aunt who writes me all about her. She has her 
own place now, on Fifth Avenue, and she’s sort of famous Once 
there was a piece in a Sunday paper about her.” 

Anne sighed wistfully. “She’s had a wonderful life, 1 guess.’' 
* “At the expense of her husband and her baby,” Ed reminded 
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her in a tight, odd voice. “She may be a very clever woman, but 
she must be as selfish as sin.” 

“1 don’t see why you say that,” Anne flared quickly. Why 
she should invariably rush to- the defense of the mother she 
couldn’t remember, she did not know. But it was instinctive with 
her. “If a woman makes a mistake in her marriage, why should 
she stay stuck with it for all times? I guess my mother knew 
that Dad would get along okay without her and that he would 
always look out for me. Dad has often told me that she was one 
of those intense, vital women who are greedy for excitement and 
life. She wanted money and luxuries and fun and beautiful 
clothes. She couldn’t be happy without them, so she went after 
them and got them. And I don’t blame her a bit.” 

Ed’s eyes came around to her then, studying her closely. It 
was a moment before he spoke. “Is that what you want out of 
life, Anne? Money, excitement, clothes? If you do, I can’t imagine 
why you’re hanging around with a guy like me. I doubt if I’ll 
ever make lot of money. I don’t think Fm the type. You’d better 
understand that.” 

“Oh, Ed, for heaven’s sake—” Now there was a querulous 
impatience in Anne’s tone. Deliberately she drew her hand away 
from his. “You’ll never make money if you take that attitude. 
Haven’t you got any ambition? Don’t you want to be successful? 
Go places?” 

“I’m beginning to wonder if I want to go the places you want 
to go, Anne.” 

She scarcely heard him. Her words came tight, angry. “I 
simply can’t understand why a man with any get-up can’t sell 
houses these days. Any half-wit should be able to sell a house, 
what with people going on their knees begging for them. But you 
don’t! You’ve been with that office nearly six months and you 
haven’t made a single sale. I’m beginning to believe it’s because 
you don’t try. And it makes me mad. I want for us to get married 
and have a nice home with pretty things in it, and I want it soon. 
I’m getting tired of waiting, Ed.” 

“Maybe you mean you’re getting tired of me. Sure that isn’t 
the truth of it, honey?” 

“No. No. I don’t mean that. Only—” 

“Well, then, you’ve got to have a little patience, honey. Give 
me time. I’ve had a run of bad luck, but when the breaks start 
coming my way—” 

“The breaks P’ Anne’s voice was torn with scorn. “If you want 
my opinion, men make their own breaks. They get out and hustle 
and go after what they want. They don’t just sit around and 
dream, and wait for life to hand it to them on a silver platter. 
Dad’s always been a dreamer. And look where he is today. Just 
where he was when he started out. He’s spent his whole life wait- 
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ing for the breaks to come and make him famous. Maybe you’re 
like Dad.” 

“Maybe I am.” It was then that the change came over Ed. 
He dropped her arm and his deadly quiet oice was threaded with 
ice. “And maybe you’re like your mother. Maybe you’ll never be 
really happy unless you have the things that money can buy. 
Well, Anne, we must see to it that you avoid the mistake your 
mother made. Then you won’t have to walk out afterwards, and 
rip up several lives.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

Suddenly Anne was frightened. Her hand tugging at his arm 
was unsteady, and her eyes swam in tears. “Ed Please, darling. 
I’ve been talking crazy, maybe trying to hurt you a little because 
I’ve been hurt. I’m so miserable, waiting for us to oe married. 
Time seems so long Everything would be all right, everything, 
if only we were married. Darling, why must we wait until you 
start making money? You will make plenty pretty soon, i know 
you will. But why must we wait? Couldn’t we get married right 
away? We could live with your mother, like you do now — until 
you get on your feet. And I’d keep on working. Oh, honey. I dc 
love you. Please believe me I do, I do . .” 

And then they were at the hotel, and they had to stop talking 
while they registered: “Mr. and Mrs. Edward Chase” (so the 
name would be more plausible than John Smith, and so the ini¬ 
tials would be the same as Ed’s) and took the rickety little eleva¬ 
tor upstairs. Already Anne was dreading the time when they 
would leave in the very early morning, and the night clerk would 
leer at them as much as if to say: “You can’t fool me, with your 
“Mr. and Mrs.” 

But in the meantime there was the glorious interval of pos^is- 
sion, during which their quarrel was utterly forgotten, and 
Anne’s longing for the things which Ed could not give her was 
swallowed up in her greater longing for all the joys he had tc 
offer. 

“Ed, Ed darling,” she told him later, when they were dress¬ 
ing, “you’re the man 1 want. You’re all I want, i'nd 1 want you 
any way—this way, without marriage, any way at all. You dc 
believe me, don’t you? You do believe 1 mean it, sweetheart?” 

He came over to her and kissed her, smiling down into her 
eyes that were like dew-drenched violets. “You’ve been wonderful. 
Anne. I know you were just tired when you were talking before. 
Of course I believe you, baby.” 

And for the time being, she even believed herself. 
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It was something in the way of a minor miracle the way Anne 
could always reach the drug store precisely on the dot of eight- 
thirty. Never thirty seconds early, by the big clock on the other 
side of Hill Street, directly in front'of the men’s haberdashery 
store. But never three seconds late, either. 

She was right on the dot that morning. And if she was still 
short of breath from running the block and a half from the bus 
stop when she took her place behind the counter—well, so what? 
She wore a yellow waitress’ uniform, short-sleeved and starched, 
with white collar and cuffs. It made a tiny sound as she darted 
back and forth, like crisp autumn leaves moving against the wind. 
She looked awfully cute. 

All the girls at Walgates’ counter were good-looking. 

Many of the endless procession of waitresses who had worked 
there were girls from out of town who had come to Los Angeles 
hoping to get into the movies, and ended up with their broken 
hopes and pretty faces at Walgates’ counter 

Some of the more elderly and less attractive women customers 
viewed them with distaste. They were of the opinion that the 
store management, in hiring their girls, had an eye out for their 
potential eye appeal for the business men customers. Still, they 
had to admit the girls were invariably efficient. 

“Have I got a head!” Sally Parks groaned in Anne’s ear as 
she poured fresh boiling water into the coffee silex. 

Sally was the big blonde who worked the section of the coun¬ 
ter next to Anne. 

“Heavy date?” Anne whispered back, grinning. 

“Sister, you said it And l am in a jam!” 

Ann ’s eyes widened with curiosity, but there was no time 
just then to go into details. A stoutish woman with thin lips and 
an unbelievable hat was hammering on the counter with a knife 
to attract Anne’s attention. 

Anne hurried over to her “How long does a person have to 
wait to get a little service?” the woman said unpleasantly “I’ve 
been sitting here ten minutes.” 

“I’m sorry,” Anne said sweetly. The woman was a liar, by 
the clock. Anne had seen her come in not three minutes before. 
“What was your order?” 

“I don’t know what my order is until I see a menu card.” 

Anne provided the card, which had been tilted against the 
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paper-napkin holder, right under the customer’s nose. The woman 
produce a lorgnette. “1 can’t see print close up,” she explained. 
“1 can read anything at a distance, but not when it’s close up.” 

Anne smiled. Someone called for a second cup of coffee ana 
Anne trotted oft to get it. When she returned, the woman was 
still studying the menu card, her mouth twisted, her eyes squint¬ 
ing worriedly. You might have thought she was working out a 
tour of war-torn Europe. She settled finally on coffee and dough¬ 
nuts. The doughnuts with that pretty orange icing. But when 
Anne brought the doughnuts the customer had decided that she 
wanted Banish pastry instead. “1 didn’t think of the pastry 
until I saw that man over there eating a piece of it.” 

Anne removed the doughnuts and reurned with the pastry 
“I’m sorry you had to wait to be served,” she said sweetly. (Re¬ 
cent order of the management to all waitressess: The time has 
come when we must begin to consider the customers and keep 
them in a friendly and satisfied mood. It is the considered judg¬ 
ment of the management of this store that the take-it-or-leave-it 
attitude toward the trade on the part of our help should no longer 
be tolerated, since we very likely may be fast approaching another 
period of competition when it will be necessary to work to at¬ 
tract and hold our customers. Therefore you are requested to be 
polite and courteous at all times and under whatever provocation. 
Once again our motto must be: The customer is always right.) 

The next hour was hectic. There were the men from the 
stores and offices nearby who came in regularly for a cup of coffee 
around nine or nine-thirty, some of them for a complete break¬ 
fast. Tiny sausages with a stack of wheat cakes was a popular 
order. Sometimes Anne had to wonder at the vast numbers of 
hot cakes the human system could consume. Once she had said to 
Sally: “You’d think some of them would blow up and burst.” 

And then there were the early women shoppers. 

Waigates’ counter was their stopover, while they waited for 
the stores tc open at nine-thirty or ten. Coffee and orange uice. 
A large orange juice. A small orange juice. Sometimes they or¬ 
dered a small one, and decided they wanted another It all meant 
extra steps The counter was a long one The wheat cakes were 
made at the far end. The coffee container was midway. Eggs 
anu toa3t meant a jaunt back tc the hot cake section. First your 
legs got tired and you didn’t see how you could stand on t’ em 
much longer. Then they got numb and you began to wonder if 
you had any legs Sometimes there would be a sudden stinging 
pain in the calf of the leg. Then your feet began to hurt and 
you forgot about your legs. Finally the pain shifted upward, and 
your head began to hurt. Maybe you weren’t strong enough for 
that kind of a job. 

Sally Parkes maintained that she wasn’t strong enough for it. 
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Sally looked hefty enough, goodnes knew. Her legs were moun¬ 
tainous, by modern standards, and she had the plump, muscular 
forearms of a cornfed country girl, which she was. But she was 
forever complaining of headaches and being tired, and taking 
pills to “keep her strength.” 

' Anne often suspected that Sally used up most of her strength 
and energy partying around until all hours. But you couldn't 
blame her for that. A girl had to have some fun. 

It was around ten-thirty before there was enough of lull for 
Anne to get the details as to Sally’s latest “jam.” (Sally invari¬ 
ably was in some sort of jam. She seemed to spend the greater 
part of her free time getting in and out of them.) ‘‘It’s tfrat 
dump where I live,” Sally confided. 

Sally lived in a boarding house which, according to the land¬ 
lady, was a “carefully run home for respectable business girls.” 
There were rules. Quite a lot of rules. No men visitors in the 
rooms. No drinking in the rooms. No loud talking. No smoking in 
bed. There were placards all over the place, hitting you in the 
eye with regulations wherever you looked. “It’s a lot like living 
in a jail,” Sally often explained. 

Well, one of Mrs. Singleton’s (that was the old battleaxe’s 
name, Katy Singleton) many rules was that her girls had to be 
in the house by twelve o’clock, sharp, unless they had special per¬ 
mission to come in later. 

Mrs. Singleton held that any decent girl would, quite natu¬ 
rally, arrange her affairs to be in by midnight. And she wanted 
no truck with the other kind. It was Sally’s opinion that it was 
the cost of electricity rather than any high moral standards /hich 
lay behind this stand According to Mrs. Singleton’s interpreta¬ 
tion of some city regulation, hall lights must be kept burning in 
my house catering to the public as long as the inmates were out, 
but it was okay for the halls to be darkened (according to Mrs. 
Singleton’s understanding of the law) once her paying guests 
were safely deposited in their beds 

“So last night what happens.” Sally said somewhat morosely. 

“You had a late date,” Anne guessed. 

“You said it This guy 1 was with took me to an early movie, 
and then we drove around town awhile and stopped somewhere 
for coffee and a hamburger. After that he decided it would be a 
nice idea if 1 visited, his apartment. Oh; I’m not crazy about the 
guy or anything like that, but he has been pretty nice to me, and 
he seemed to think he had something special in the way of etch¬ 
ings. And I really didn’t see how I could refuse without insulting 
him.” 

Anne nodded understand™ gly. “So, being a perfect lady who 
would never insult a gentleman, you did what he wanted. And 
the time passed. And pretty soon it was after midnight.” She 
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laughed 1 little. “It s lucky 1 don't live at Mrs. Singleton’s, Sally. 
I’m afraid I’d have an awfully hard time obeying her rule.” 

Sally was the only person beside Anne and Sd who Knew how 
things stood between them. Anne had felt she had to confide 
in someone, and she knew Sally was no nolier-than-thou prude 
who would set herself up as judge and jury Also, although Sally 
had a habit of revealing all the secrets of her own life tc the 
merest passer-by. Anne was pretty certain she would keep Anne’s 
secret as long a Anne wanted her to. 

At the mention of £d, Sally nodded absently. Obviously she 
was too engrossed in her own particular problem this morning 
to lend ner usual friendly ear to a recitai of Ed’s charm. No v 
she went on : , 

“So that’s how it is. It was around two-thirty when I got in— 
and now there’s the popping Though I don’t see what business 
it is of old shark-face's what time I get in. 1 pay my room rent 
right on the dot. I’d go out fast enough if 1 didn’t. But anyway 
the old sourpuss made me turn over my door key. so if I’m out 
after twelve I can t get in at all. And she’s given me a week 
to find some place eise to Jive. Can you imagine?” 

It was time for both girls tc have a rest period. They were 
permitted drinks, something to eat if they wanted it. Sally wanted 
coffee and pastry. She was a great one for eastry. Anne settled 
for a glass of orange juice. They took their things to the end 
of the counter and perched up on stools. 

There, briefly, they discussed the injustices of life in general 
and of Mrs Katy Singleton in particular. “What will vo.u do?” 
Anne said. 

Saliy shook her blonde head with its mass of scooped up ring¬ 
lets. “1 dunno.” 

“It’s next to impossible to find a room.” 

“Yeah.” 

“‘Gosh ’’ Anne sipped her orange juice slowly. “Sometimes i 
get so sick of living at home i could .scream. But maybe I’m lucky 
at that to have a home to live in.” 

“You said it, kid You’re lucky and don’t know it.” 

A girl came in and took one of the stools near them. She was 
a stunning-looking creature with camellia white skin, dressed in 
black. Anne and Sally broke off their conversation to stare at her. 
Sally nudged Anne with her elbow “Isn't ner skin marvelous?” 

■“Urn-hum i :i‘ke that ha, t she’s wearing.” 

The nat was wide-brimmed, drooping over one eye. with 
streamers toward the back It was black like ner hair, which was 
satiny smooth and without a wave Ann? studied her. She likeo 
to study smartly dressed women, the effect they achieved with 
their costuming. Sometimes she wondered why it was that nc 
matter how she fussed over her own things, nor how carefully she 
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chose her clothes, she never seemed to look really smart. Cute, 
perhaps. Well dressed, considering the limited amount she could 
afford to spend on clothes. But there was always something lack¬ 
ing, some final touch which would make her grooming stand out 
in a crowd. 

Anne could work for an hour or so over her hair, her nails, 
her makeup, getting into a dress which had caught her eye which 
she had saved up for weeks to buy, and invariably end up feeling 
vaguely dissatisfied with herself 

She wished that she could look like this girl in the black hat 
who wasn’t half as pretty as Anne but who had distinction. Anne 
thought: I look like everybody else. She looks different. She stands 
out. Of course, the girl’s clothes were terribly expensive. You 
could tell that. Maybe money was what made the difference. May¬ 
be there just wasn’t any use in trying to achieve a look of distinc¬ 
tion on a counter girl’s salary. 

Suddenly the girl in black turned and stared curiously at 
Anne. For a moment or two her eyes —gray eyes, they were, 
with finely arched brows—displayed an uncommon interest in 
Anne. Then the girl leaned across the counter and said something 
in a whisper to one of the waitresses. Later the wiatress, a girl 
named Mabel, told Anne that the girl had asked if Anne worked 
at the store and what her name was. Anne laughed when she 
heard that. “I was staring at her. Maybe she’s one of these snooty 
socialties who doesn’t like to be stared at and she’s going to com¬ 
plain to the management about me.” She couldn’t imagine any 
other reason Black Hat should be interested in her. 

Before Anne and Sally had finished their midmorning break¬ 
fast, a man came in and slid up on the stool beside Anne. “Hello,- 
there,” he said, smiling. 

“Hi, Mr. Enrich.” Anne grinned at him. Mark Enrich was 
one of their regulars. He came in salf a dozen times a day for. 
a coke. Sometimes Anne scolded him about it. She thought so 
many cokes must be bad for him Anyway, think of the money 
he wasted on them. 

Anne said now: “Coke?” 

‘Sure. You bet.” 

Sally had finished her coffee and she slid down from the stool. 
“I’ll get his coke. You take your time, Anne. Our little coke fiend 
probably wants to have a little confidential talk with you.” 

That was a kind of standing joke with the counter girls. Mark 
Enrich, a sleek, slim, rather good-looking forty, bold of eye and 
quick with a smile, was always wanting to have a “little con¬ 
fidential talk” with Anne. Frequently he complained, and bitterly, 
that she never gave him a chance to have it. 

“She treats me as if I was a dangerous wolf,” he would grin 
to one of the other girls. “And I ask you, do I look like a wolf?” 
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“You said it, brother. A real wolf if I ever saw one.” 

He would groan Complain that it was stabs and slurs like 
that which aged a man before his time. Actually, none of the 
girls knew whether he was a wolf or not. He was the right age, 
and more or less looked the part. He was always friendly. But 
not one of them could say that he had ever actually made an im¬ 
proper advance to any one of them. He had never even asked for 
a date. Anne rather liked him. And she liked to talk with him. 

'She almost wished that he woud ask her for a. date sometime. 
She might take him up on it—just once. Because—well, maybe he 
could give her some points about how to dress. If anyone could 
do that, certainly Mark Enrich could 

He was a wholesaler, handling women’s wearing apparel. Ex¬ 
pensive stuff. Original designs. Glamorous costumes for glamor¬ 
ous ladies. Tni'ich wouldn’t touch anything that was cheap He 
catered to small, exclusive shops that in turn catered to the big 
money trade. 

Anne leaned quite close to him and whispered: “Look, Mr. 
Enrich. See that girl jost going out? The one in the black hat. 
She’s there by t;he cashier’s window.” 

Mr. Enrich looked. “Uh-huh,” he said. “What about her?” 

“Isn’t she stunning?” 

Mr. Enrich continued to look, but he remained noncommittal 
as to Anne’s question. Instead he said: “See that dress she’s wear¬ 
ing? That’s one of my lines. Wholesale at thirty-nine fifty Ke- 
tails at a hundred and ten bucks.” 

“Oh ’ Anne looked thoughtful. “A nundred and ten dollars.' 
She repeated the words rather sadly. “Well,, then, I guess that’s 
what she s got that I haven’t got. My limit is ten bucks for a 
dress. Hers is a hundred and ten. I guess that’s what makes the 
difference.” 

Mark Enrich looked around at her. His eyes were smiling. He 
had beautiful eyes. Flashing dark, lively, yet somehow very gen¬ 
tle. “What difference? What are you getting at, kid?” 

“That girl. She’s stunning-looking. I’d give anything to look 
the way she looks But I guess I never will I thought maybe it 
was done with mirrors. But I guess what it takes is a lot of 
money.” 

“You’re mighty cute and pretty as you are, kid.” 

“Oh, sure. I know. I’m cute and pretty. So what? So are a 
couple million other girls I don’t want to be just cute and pretty. 
I want —I’d like—’' Anne laughed suddenly. “I’d like tc knock 
’em dead when I walk down the street. I’d like to have people 
turn and look at me when I walk into places, like they do at that 
girls who just went out. I’d like to hear people whisper: Gosh, 
I wonder who that stunning creature is. That’s what I’d like.” 
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“Would you?” The man’s eyes were amused, very gentle, 
even a little pitying as he studied her He struck a match to a 
cigarette, flipped it on a cigarette-smudged glass tray. He thought 
for a moment. Then: “I’ll tell you what, kid. You have a couple 
hours off in the afternoon, don’t you ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Okay. Then here’s what you do. You come over to my office 
this afternoon, say around three o’clock. If I’m not in you wait. 
I’m going to make a little proposition that may interest you.” 

“Proposition ?” 

His eyer twinkled “Not what you mean, honey. This is all on 
the up and up. You want to look like a glamour girl. Okay We’ll 
make a glamour girl out of you.” 

“It costs money to look like a glamour girl and I haven’t much 
money. ’ 

“I don’t want any of your money All I’ll want will be a few 
hours of your time. You drop over and see me. Don’t forget, 
now.” 
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The luncheon rush began around eleventhirty and by a few 
minutes after twelve life grew really rugged. The stools were 
jammed and people stanting in line the ength of the counter. 
“I’ll have thd fried ham sandwich." “Sorry. No ham today “No? 
Well, then, the roast beef with gravy “We re out of roast beef." 
“Then what are they listed for if you haven't got them?” “Sorry. 
1 only work here. ’ 

“Well, wha f have you got?” 

“We nave the vegetable plate, minced ham sandwich, egg 
sandwich, peanut butter sandwich, liverwurst, tuna — ” 

“Well, give me the liverwurst.” 

Half a minute later. “I’m sorry. The liverwurst is all gore.” 

“Oh, dear. Well then, give me the tuna On toast, please. 

“On toast, please - on toast, piease — on toast, please - on toast, 
please.. ’It was like a jammed record repeating itself ‘Some 
day,” Anne v hispered to Sally her voice dangerous, her eyes a 
little wild, “Somebody’s going to say that to me just once too 
often” 

“Yeah. That’s just the way I feel about it.” 

“If they don’t say it, I listen for it anyway. I think it’s com¬ 
ing.” 

“Yeah. 1 know.” 

“Sometimes they whisper it. Like it was something they didn’t 
want people to know about. And sometimes they sort of sing it. 
Know what I’m going to do some day when some dame sings it 
at me?” 

“What?” Sally was arranging a line of six chocolate malts 
under the mixers. 

“I’m going to sing back at her. Rinse white, rinso white, iretty 
little wash-day . 

Sally gigglea. “You wouldn't You wouldn t dare.” 

“You wait,” Anne said “You just wait!” There was a deter¬ 
mined gleam in her eye. 

Around two o’clock, the worst of the 'ush was over and the 
girls took time for their own lunch. Anne said 3.he wasn't r.ungry. 
She was weak but she wasn’t hungry “When I’m so tired I don’t 
feel like eating,” she told Sally. All she wanted was a bowl of soup 
and some crackers. 
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They too 1 : their things around to the usual spot, at the end 
of the counter near the swinging dors which led to the kitchen. 
Sally had provided herself with a plate that looked substantial 
enough for a railroad engineer just off a ten-hour shift. Anne 
regarded Sally’s plate wonderingly. “How do you do it?” she 
said. 

Sally was digging into a heaping mound of mashed potatoes, 
“I have to eat to keep my strength up,” she said. She added, 
rather unnecessarily, that she liked to eat. 

Anne spooned her soup without much relish. “Look, Sally, 
what do you think about this Enrich guy?” 

“What do you mean, what do I think of him ?” 

“Well, do you suppose he is on the level? I mean! wanting me 
to come over to his place this afternoon.” 

Sally shrugged. “Could be.” 

“Would you go if you were me?” 

“Sure. What have you got to lose?” 

Anne nibbled a cracker absently. “Well—what 1 mean—what 
do you suppose he has in his mind?” 

Sally was not one for worrying her head over mysteries. She 
broke off a piece of roll and sopped it in the gravy on her plate. 
“How would I know what’s in any guy’s mind? If I were you, 
I’d just trot along over and find out.” 

“Do you suppose he’ll get fresh ?” 

Sally shrugged. “If he does, and you don’t want him to, all 
you got to do is slug him and walk out. That’s easy enough. 
Gosh, 1 wish nothing worse was going to happen to me than some 
guy getting fresh with me. That’s even fun, sometimes. Me, 1 got 
to figure where I’m going to be sleeping a week from today.” 

Anne smiled teasingly. “1 suppose you could move into the 
apartment with all the etchings ” 

“Yeah, I suppose so. Only then I couldn’t ever go back to 
Kansas and Pete. And I might feel like doing that, some day. 
Of course, Pete doesn’t have any glamour. I do like a guy with 
glamour, don’t you?” 

Anne smiled dreamily. “Ed has glamour. Tons of it. Don’t you 
think he has, Sally? You’ve seen him when he came in here, look¬ 
ing for me. Don’t you think he’s marvelous-looking?” 

“Yeah,” Sally said absently. Her mind was not on Anne’s 
glamorous sweetheart. “But 1 guess when you come right down to 
it, glamour ain’t sc awful important. And Pete does have a good 
farm, all paid for. And a lot of nifty cows. Pete takes an awful 
pride in his cows. If I married him. I’d have all the milk 1 wanted 
to drink. And butter and ice cream and stuff. ’ Sally got up and 
went around the counter. When she returned she was carrying 
an elaborate fudge sundae. She took a heaping spoonful of the 
ice cream, lingering over it with sensuous pleasure. “I guess a 


girl could do worse than marry a guy who would always feed her 
good,” she observed thoughtfully. 

Although her soup was not quite finished, Anne pushed the 
bowl away from her. She lit a cigrette and drew on it thought¬ 
fully. “Look, Sally. I wish you’d forget Pete and eating for a 
minute and tell me what to do about Mark Enrich.” 

“1 told you what to do, kid. Go see the guy. Find out what 
he wants. Maybe he’s going to offer you a job.” 

Anne and Sally were free from two-thirty until five-thirty, 
when they returned for a two-hour evening shift. 

When Anne returned that evening she was terribly excited. 
She could scarcely wait to tell Sally her news. * 

For once, she was something less than the most efficient of 
waitresses. She mixed up any number of orders, serving the 
vegetable plate to a crusty taxi-driver who figured that carrots 
and their ilk were intended solely for goat fodder, and the corned 
beef and cabbage dinner to a frail old gentleman with ulcers 
whose diet was limited to milk, milk toast, and strained baby 
vegetables. She was sweet and apologetic about her mistakes, how¬ 
ever. Quick to correct them. Quick to say: “I'm a little c-onfuseo 
this evening. I’m sorry.” And she meant it. That evening she 
was in a mood to love her customers—even if they ordered" it on 
toast. 

She loved everybody. 

“He did offer me a job,” she whispered to Sally, first chance 
she got. “Modeling sports clothes. Afternoons, during my hours 
off.” 

And five minutes or so later when there was a chance to con¬ 
tinue her report: “The pay is swell, considering how little I have 
to do. And then he says he’ll let ne buy clothes from him, at 
cost. Sometimes the models get damaged and he says I can have 
any of them at next to nothing. Am I thrilled! Gosh, Sally, I 
could wear things like the Hollywood stars wear. Anyway, one 
or two like that.” 

Sally was properly impressed. But once, as she skidded close to 
Anne, balancing two cups of coffee perilously on one hand, she 
whispered: “Will Ed approve?” 

“Why not?” Anne said. But to tell the truth, until that minute 
she hadn’t given much thought to Ed’s reaction. She thought: 
Ed’s sensible, Ed will understand what a break an extra job like 
this will be for me. 

Ed knew how crazy she was about good-looking stuff to wear. 
She’d told him more than once that she guessed a love of pretty 
clothes was in her blood. Some people inherited a craving for 
liquor, or gambling. Well, she thought maybe she had inherited 
a love for clothes from her mother. And Ed had said once that 
he wished he were wealthy, not for his own sake, but so that 
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he could buy her all the pretty things she yearned for. 

So quite naturally, she expected him to understand why she 
was crazy to take this job with Mark Enrich. However, she sup¬ 
posed she'd better talk it over with him first before she made a 
definite decision. She wouldn't want Ed to think she was doing 
anything behind his back. She’d tell him all about it tonight. 
Just to make him feel good, and important, she’d ask his advice 
about it. Tell him she wanted him to tell her whether to take the 
job or not. And of course, he’d tell her sure, to go ahead and take 
it'. They had a date for nine o’clock. 

She and Sally left the drug store together that evening. 

Sally "requently walked as far as the bus stop with Anne. This 
gave them a chance to talk over the day’s happenings. Then Sally 
would go on to her own place, which was within walking distance. 
“I can’t think of any reason why a fellow should object,” Arine 
said “Can you?” 

Sally said no, she couldn’t think of any sensible reason. But 
then, she added, men were funny sometimes. They got ideas in 
their head. “Why, you take Pete.” She laughed, remembering a 
certain happening in the past. 

Once, nearly three years ago, before she’d left home, the 
photographer in their little town took some pictures of Sally. 
Draped pictures. “You know they wrap some gauzy stuff around 
you instead of you wearing a dress.” Well, in one picture Sally’s 
arms and shoulders had come out so beautifully that the photog¬ 
rapher had offered to give her the photographs she had ordered, 
free of charge, if she’d let him display that particular picture of 
her in his show window, facing the street. 

“So I let him, see?” Sally said. “1 didn’t see as it was any 
disgrace for a girl to have pretty shoulders, and let people see 
a picture of them But you should have heard Pete carry on. We 
were sort of engaged at that time. Anyway, Pete thought we 
were. 1 hadn’t promised him anything definite, you understand. 
I’m not a girl who would go back on my word if I promisea him. 
But we’d been going steady and he just sort of took it for granted 
we’d be getting married. And you just should have heard him 
go on about me -laving my picture sitting in a window. Phew.” 
Sally whistled and laughed. “You’d have thought I’d gone in for 
a life of crime. Weil, that’s the way fellows are sometimes. They 
blow up about some innocent little thing when you least ixpect it.” 

They were walking along Seventh Street Anne, who was en¬ 
joying her talk with Sally, had decided to walk a few extra blocks 
before she got on the bus. “I don’t believe Ed would be unreason¬ 
able like that,” she said. “He’s sensible, and sort of broad-minded. 
And he knows I wouldn’t try to put anything.over on him, any 
more than he would on me And anyway — ” 

Her words died. Suddenly she turned rigid, her eyes glued to 


the far side of the street. There, of all people, was Ed, turning 
into that swanky little restaurant. And there was a girl with him. 
And unless her eyes deceived her, which she knew they didn’t, it 
was the same girl in the same black hat who had attracted her 
attention at the counter that morning. 

Something did a flipflop in the general vicinity of Anne’s 
heart. “Well, I’ll be darned.” 

Sally hadn’t noticed Ed, but she. caught the sudden change, 
the hint of unbelieving shock in Anne’s voice. “What’s the matter, 
kid? You see a ghost or something?” 

“I saw Ed. With that girl in the black hat.” 

“Oh, you’re dreaming. You just imagined you saw him Any¬ 
way, what if you did?” 

“I didn’t just imagine it. I guess I know Ed when I see him. 
I know that girl, too. There aren’t two like her in this town. It 
doesn’t make any difference, 1 guess. He has a right to be taking 
another girl to dinner if he wants to.” 

“Sure he has. Why not?” said Sally cheerfully. 

“It doesn’t mean anything, I guess,” Anne repeated. “I’d go 
out to dinner with somebody else if they asked me to. I guess 1 
would.” Only she never had. She couldn’t remember how long it 
had been since she’d gone out to dinner with any man but Ed. 
“Maybe”—she said to Sally—“maybe he has a business appoint¬ 
ment with that girl. Maybe he’s trying to sell her a house.” 

Just then Ed and the girl came back out of the restaurant. 
Presumably it had been too crowded for them to get a table. They 
walked along Seventh Street slowly, and Ed was holding the girl’s 
arm. The girl was smiling up at him, and they seemed oblivious 
to the world around them. Without question, Ed was oblivious to 
the fact that Anne was anywhere in the near vicinity. 

The two.girls stopped for a moment, both staring after those 
two retreating figures. Suddenly Sally laughed. “I don't think 
he’s trying to sell her a house,” she said. 

“No,” Anne agreed. “Of course he isn’t.” Suddenly she was 
furious, her heart squeezed tight with sudden, incomprehensible 
pain. “I’m being silly,” she told herself. And she tried to tell 
Sally the same thing. “I’m jealous. And there isn’t any sense in 
it. Just because he takes another girl to dinner doesn’t mean— 
well, it doesn’t mean anything in particular. Does it, Sally?” 

“Of course not, kid.” Sally was being unaccustomedly gently. 
She patted Anne’s arm as they caught sight of a bus coming and 
Anne hurried toward the corner to get on it. “Don’t start worry¬ 
ing about it. Anyway, it could be a business date. Wait and see 
what Ed tells you about it.” 

“If he tells me,” Anne called over her shoulder as she climbed 
up on the crowded bus. 

It hurt. It hurt all over. Ail the way home on the bus Anne 


tried to explain the incident to herself. Who was that girl? Some¬ 
body Ed had been seeing regularly? But she couldn’t believe that. 
Ed was always telling her that he never looked at another girl, 
that he hadn’t any time for other girls, didn’t want any time for 
them. Didn’t want any girl but Anne. 

When Anne reached home, her father was seated in his easy 
chair by the radio. He had it tuned to a symphony program. He 
loked up is she came in. He was a thin man with dark hair 
combed over a small bald spot and gentle, warm brown eyes. He 
looked up as she came in. He was a thin man with dark hair 

“Hi, Dad.” 

Dora was sitting on the divan, looking over the evening paper. 
She was a fleshy wcman and wore spectacles when she read. She 
had a round moon face that had been quite pretty when she was 
younger. Some glandular disturbance had brought on excess 
weight and robbed her of her prettiness She had a nice voice. 
“Hello. Anne,” she said. 

“Hello.” Anne glanced briefly at her stepmother, managing a 
faint smile. “Were there any phone calls for me?” 

Dora shook her head. “We, had a nice chicken stew for sup¬ 
per, Anne. 1 put some aside for you. I can warm it in a minute, 
if you’d like it.” 

“No thanks, Dora I’m not hungry. I ate something before 1 
left the store.” 

“There’s no nourishment in that stuft you get at the store, 
Anne. I wish you’d wait and eat a good dinner when you come 
home.” 

And Anne wished her stepmother would stop talking tc her 
about food. Food, food, food. As if she didn’t see enough ‘ it 
all day long. Dora seemed to imagine life began and ended with 
warm, nourishing meals. Dora’s food was too rich to suit Anne, 
anyway.. Dora went in too much for rich pastries and gravies and 
stuff like that. If she didn’t eat so much of her own cooking, maybe 
she wouldn’t be so fat and ungainly. 

Christine, they said, was out calling on some neighbor. Chris¬ 
tine was. forever jailing on somebody. She was an inveterate 
talker. Anne imagined that if Christine couldn t find people to 
talk to, she’d jabber to herself. Harland Kelly gave his laughter 
a faintly amused smile. “Christine put a little bowl of oosies in 
your room,” he said That was another thing Christine was always 
doing: putting flower around in all the rooms. Anne thought 
suddenly: I'm developing a mean, nasty disposition It was nice, 
after all, and thoughtful of Christine to keep fresh flowers in her 
room. 

And when you came right down tc it it was nice of Dora to 
worry about.whether or not she ate properly. She smiled sud¬ 
denly. “Thank Christine for the flowers,” she said. And on an 
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impulse she went over and gave Dora a light kiss. “And thank 
you,” she said, “for keeping that chicken for me. I’m not hungry 
right now. Maybe I’ll eat it later.” 

This was her family, and they were kind to her. There was 
an unexpected lump in her throat as she went on back to her bed¬ 
room. Her dad, Dora, Christine—these people loved her. Each in 
his or her own way, loved her, and was as kind to her as she 
would let him be. Maybe, she thought drearily, she would need 
their love to cling to very soon, if what she had seen tonight 
meant anything. 

But it couldn’t mean anything. She just couldn’t, wouldn’t 
believe that Ed was two-timing her. Not Ed. Everything would 
be all right when she saw him tonight. She wouldn’t mention that 
girl to him. She’d wait for him to tell her about it. She’d say, 
with elaborate carelessness: “Where did you eat dinner tonight, 
honey ?” 

And then he would laugh, and tell her all about the girl and 
how he happened to be with her. and it would turn out to be 
something so very unimportant and utterly insignificant that she 
would have to laugh at her own worried fears. ... 

At five minutes to nine there was a telephone •’.all for her. 
Dora„called her to the dinette where the phone rested in a little 
alcove. And her father lowered the radio so that she would have 
no trouble hearing. “Date tonight?” Her father peered up at her, 
smiling, when the conversation was finished. 

“No,” Anne said, her voice odd. “No date tonight.” 

The phone call had been from Ed. He had called to say he 
couldn’t keep their date for tonight. He was tied up with a busi¬ 
ness appointment. 

A really important appointment. ... 
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4 . 


“You should eat an egg for breakfast, son,” Ethel Connor 
had said that morning, when Ed refused everything but coffee 
and toast. There was a worried look on her face. She was per¬ 
petually worrying about her adored only son. A handsome, rather 
statuesque woman, she had dark hair and gray eyes, much like 
Ed’s, and friends often said that her son was the image of her. 

Ethel would agree, with some pride, that this was true. “Ed 
does look like me, doesn’t he? But,” she would add, as if it were 
somewhat regrettable, “he seems to take more after his father 
in temperament. Fred never had much get up and go. He was 
never a money maker If it hadn’t been for me keeping after him, 
there wouldn’t have been two dimes to scrape together when 
Fred died.” 

But of course, Ethel had kept after him, and the result was 
that widowhood had found her extremely well fixed. 

Not exactly rich, to be sure. But her future was comfortably 
secure. There was no need to worry that she and Ed might ever 
be in want. Thanks to the money her husband had left, plus the 
insurance which Ethel had nagged him into keeping up, plus her 
own flair for sound and practical investments, Ethel now owned 
considerable property in the Los Angeles area. Several small 
houses which brought in tidy rents, one small but extremely 
lucrative office building, and the Hollywood duplex apartment 
where she and Ed lived on the upstairs floor. It was modern, 
beautifully furnished, and gave a lovely view toward Beverly 
Hills. An extremely pleasant place to live. 

And one of the nice things about it, and this applied to all 
of her properties, was that Ed was very handy at fixing things 
which needed fixing. He took ofter his father in that. Fred Con¬ 
nor had loved to tinker. Often, in the past, the suspicion Lad 
struck Ethel that she had married a man who had been born to 
be a handyman, and in a husband she had found this a distaste¬ 
ful form of weakness It was the same as admitting to herself 
that she had married a failure. 

In her son, however, this lack of aggressiveness did not per¬ 
turb her. For one thing, what with the high cost of repair work, 
it was certainly convenient to have someone who could solder 
broken plumbing, patch a leaking roof, even nail in a few boards 
where termites had eaten the old ones, and all at no cost to her¬ 
self. 
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Furthermore, it gave her a pleasant sense of Ed’s dependency 
on her. And this she rather liked. Ethel would have been the first 
to deny, most emphatically, that she was a selfish mother, or 
that she was one of those dreadful, neurotic creatures, eaten up 
by complexes, who want to keep their sons tied to them forever 
and ever and ever. 

No, indeed. Ethel Connor loathed such women. She wanted Ed 
to be thoroughly adult. She wanted nim to be normal and happy 
and make a success of life, and marry some nice, suitable girl 
when th. right time and the right girl came along. 

But—quite naturally—she didn’t want him rushing into mar¬ 
riage with the wrong girl. And neither did she want him getting 
into som". business to which he wasn’t suited. 

Now take this real estate work Ed was trying'to do just now. 
Ethel simply didn’t feel that he vvas cut out to be a salesman. 
After all, salesmen were horn, not made. That was the way Ethel 
looked at it. They had to have a certain temperament. They had 
to be able to keep after people, and after them, and not mind 
being insulted to their face. 

Well, obviously, her Ed wasn’t that sort oi person. He was 
too sensitive. Too much a gentleman, really. She had discouraged 
the >-eal estate project from the start. As she had told Ed any 
number of times, he needed a good long rest after what he’d 
been gone through the Army. And why couldn’t he be satisfied 
for a time just looking after her property for her? It wasn’t as 
if she didn’t have enough money for both of them. 

She knew, of course, what it all^got down to. He’d become in¬ 
fatuate: with that little Anne Kelly, nd imagined he wanted to 
marry her. Well Anne was all right. Ethel had met her several 
times. But not, in her opinion, good enough for Ed. After all, a 
little drug store waitress . . 

While she had never said so to Ed, she considered the idea 
of his marrying Anne little short of absurd And Ethel was deter¬ 
mined to' prevent the marriage. Her whole idea was to play for 
time. She’d seen enough of impassioned young love to know how 
completely it could die of itself if it were simply given time 
enough. Young people in love simply wouldn’t believe that, so 
there was no sense in wasting your oreath trying to convince 
them of it. Much wiser to try to delay matters, without letting 
them suspect what you were up to. And presenly, if you were 
smart and patient, the fever would hum itself out. 

“You really should eat a substantial breakfast,’’ Ethel oursued 
her point that morning. “Have to stoke up the engine, you know,” 
she added playfully, “if you expect it to carry you through the 
day’s work.” 

“I’m not hungry, Mother,” Ed said rather shortly. He felt 
depressed and out of sorts, as a result of the hectic night with 
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Anne and the consequent loss of sleep. Nor was he looking for¬ 
ward to another unrewarding day. Lord knows, there must be 
something wrong with him that he couldn’t make the slightest 
headway at the office He tried, Heaven knows, he did try to make 
sales. But what good was trying when it'didn’t seem to get you 
anywhere? 

Every week, on a little pad on the manager’s desk, there was 
listed the sales record of each man in this office. This was in¬ 
tended to keep-the salesmen on their toes. Week after week, 
mint., after month, Ed’s name carried a blank. 

Property was getting harder to sell, no question about that. 
The buying public was becoming wary, not so quick to buy any¬ 
thin. at any ridiculously inflated price that happened to bt asked. 
They were beginning to pick and choose. Beginning to figure 
that prices couldn’t keep going up forever, and that when they 
stopped going up, they would begin to come down, maybe with 
a bang. 

Furthermore, there were practically no low priced properties 
listed for sale these days. People who owned small homes in the 
lowei , rice brackets were hanging on to them, because there was 
no place for them to move if they sold. 

As of the moment, Ed hadn’t a single place listed for sale at 
a price under twenty-five thousand dollars. And most of them 
were way over the figure, and definitely not worth it. So he Was 
working undei a handicap, no matter how you looked at it 

Still, other men managed tc make sales. They did it every 
day. More than once, after he’d worked himself sick with r cus¬ 
tomer over a certain house, spent hours, days trying to flinch the 
deal, hie customer would back out and one of the other men would 
turr. around and sell the property to another customer in a matter 
of nours. 

A sick, hopeless sense of defeat was beginning to eat into his 
ve„y scul. The feeling was growing in him that maybe he just 
wasn t any damned good at anything he tried. He hadn’t made 
any spectaeulai record in the Army, certainly. About the best 
he coulc! say for himself was that he’d been honorably discharged. 
But when h: came out, his chest most definitely had not been 
covered with medals. And before he went in. he hadn’t demon¬ 
strated any outstanding brilliance during those two years he’d 
spent at law school. 

Originally, when he was younger, Ed had thought that he 
wanted to be a lawyer. But some .ow that ambition, never too 
urgent, had completely diet- while he was in the service. And 
since he had come out—well, the truth was, he hadn’t really 
known what he wanted to do. 

Get married to Anne. That was the only thing he was really 
sure about. He wanted that, all right. And to do that he had 


to make some money, as quickly as possible. Which was really the 
reason he’d hit on the real estate business. He d heard how real 
estate fellows were cleaning up. “People buy anything - they 11 
pay anything-boy, it’s a bonanza. You make money in spite 
of yourself, the commissions you rake in these days. You don’t 
have to get out and sell property. It sells itself. You don’t need to 
go after customers, they come after you. All you have to dc is to 
take their checks.” 

That’s the way it looked from the outside. But there was Ed’s 
record, staring him in the face. Six months, no sales. 

He lit a cigarette to have with his third cup of coffee and 
Ethel mentionec that he seemed to be smoking an awful lot. 
He couldn’t sht pointed out, live on coffee and cigarettes. 

“Oh, Mother, stop nagging.” 

“I’m not nagging, dearest. You know I never nag. It’s just 
that—” 


“You keep after me like I was three years old. I’m sorry, 
Mother. I know you mean well. But I think I’m old enough to 
decide if I want to eat an egg, or if I want a smoke with my 
coffee. 

Ethel regarded him fondly. “Men never get so old or so wise 
that they don’t need a woman to look after their eating habits, 
Ed, dearest. That’s a woman’s job. Some day you will have : wife 
and she’ll act the same way. You’ll see. Until you have a wife. 
Mother has to do it for you. Son”—she studied him carefully— 
“why don’t you give up this foolish real estate work? You aren’t 
making a gc of it. That’s plain enough. I don’t think you’re cut 
out for that sort of thing. And you’’l just worry yourself sick 
trying to do something you’ll never be able to do.’,’ 

Ed drained his coffee cup. His eyes narrowed, suddenly seemed 
bright with anger toward his mother. “Why do you say I’ll never 
be able to do it ?” 

Ethel shrugged still very attractive shoulders under her 
becoming, rose-colored house robe. She always made it a point 
to be attractively dressed for breakfast. She felt that boys ap¬ 
preciated that sort of thing. And after all, why shouldn’t a wo¬ 
man go to a little trouble to look attractive for a tall, good-look¬ 
ing son, just as she would for her husband? Or for a lover? “I 
don’t mean to be discouraging, darling boy.’" She smiled faintly. 
“But isn’t it clear enough that you aren’t making a go of it? 
Honestly, I don’t think you have the personality for a successful 
salesman. I really don’t, dear.” 

Ed wished that his mother could hold a discussion w’'th him 
without using an endearing term every other second. He was 
fond of Ethel and they’d always got along well together. They 
were, he imagined, exceptionally close, as mothers and sons went. 
But he did dislike being drolled over, everlastingly darliiiged. 


He hadn’t actually intended saying those next few words, 
hadn’t realized how very much he meant them until they were 
said. He gave his mother a level glance. “Sometimes I think you 
don’t want me tc be a success at this job, or at any other. Do 
you realize that you’ve always discouraged me, no matter what 
I wanted to do? In high school, you thought football would be 
too strenuous for me. Later on, you thought law would be a little 
dull. And you were positive the Army would kick me out as being 
too neurotic to make a good soldier.” 

Ethel’s pretty mouth twisted. “Don’t say such things, Ed dear. 
They hurt me. I never said you were a neurotic. Maybe 1 was 
merely indulging in wishful thinking. I was so horrified, terror- 
stricken, at having the Army take you away from me. What I 
said was —I thought you were too sensitive to endure Army life. 
Living with so many others, with no privacy, none of the little 
niceties of living—” 

“You’ve always thrown cold water on everything,” Ed con¬ 
tinued inexorably. “ Everything. Maybe that’s why^ 1 seem to 
make a mess 01 everything 1 try. Maybe you’ve convinced me, 
without my realizing it, that I’m just no good at life.” 

Ethel began to cry softly. She was not unattractive when she 
gave way t<~ gentle tears. Realizing, early in life, that she had 
a genuine gift for crying easily, she had striven to make some¬ 
thing of an art of it. “Please, my dearest boy, don’t say such 
things to your mother. There’s nothing in the world that I want 
so much as youi happiness, your success. I pray for it. I’d make 
any sacrifice that would help you.” 

“Sacrifice isn’t what I happen to need, Mother,” Ed replied 
coldly. “A little bolstering up when I’m feeling discouraged would 
be more to the point. If you’d tell me once in a while that I can 
do a thing, instead of forever drumming it into me that I can’t, 
that might help.” 

He pushed back his chair, and was about to stride out of the 
dinette when his mother’s renewed sobbing made him turn back. 
“Don’t cry, Mother,” he said more gently. “Please don’t cry. And 
forget everything I said. It’s just that I’m feeling low v Every¬ 
thing’s been going wrong.” 

“It’s that Anne. She’s put in this state of mind. Ed! Has 
Anne been trying to turn you against me?” 

Ed stared, honestly bewildered. “Anne? Turn me against 
you? Don’t be silly. Why, Anne likes you. She thinks you’re 
swell.” 

“I thought she liked me,” Ethel said, her eyes disconsolate. 
“She acts as if she liked me. But you can’t tell about girls. Often 
they’ll pretend to like a biSy’s mother to her face, and then try to 
turn him against her when they’re alone.” 

“I don’t see how you could even suspect such a thing of Anne.” 


He lounged moodily against the door frame, lighting a fresh 
cigarette. “The only thing about Anne, she’s getting tired of wait¬ 
ing for us tc get married. She wants a home of her owr and 
pretty things, and you can’t blame her.” 

Ethel’s eyes brightened imperceptibly “Yes, I can see how 
that is,” she said in a low, thoughtful voice. “Girls often get tired 
of waiting for a man to get on his feet. But remember this dear 
boy—they’ll wait forever-if they truly love a man! If they won’t 
it isn’t true love.” 

I don’t know much about that,” Ed said gloomily. 

“It isn’t every girl who’s capable of deep, lasting affection,” 
his mother continued cagily. She did not mean to go too far, but 
this seemed a good time to put in a few cautious words, sow the 
seeds of distrust They might take root. 

“I hadn’t intended to mention this to you, son, because— 
well, Anne is a very nice, sweet little girl and I know hew ''and 
you are of her But now that you’ve brought the subject up, I 
think 1 should tell you that Anne doesn’t strike me as having 
much real depth. All her talk seems to be about movies, clothes, 
dancing. You might grow very tired of a wife with such flighty 
interests.” 

Ed smiled amusedly. “She’s young, Mother, not flighty, “’hat 
do you expect a girl to talk about? Something terribly profound? 
Psychology? Anthropology? Watch my dust, if one of that kind 
ever tries to trap me in a corner.” 

“I don’t expect her to be profound, Ed darling. Only-well—” 
Ethel’s hand fluttered vaguely. “It’s a little hard to explain what 
I mean.” 

Ed’s eyes were watching his mother thoughtfully. “You don’t 
by any chance mean that you’d like to break me and Anne up ?” 

“Oh, heavens no. You know better than that, Ed. Haven’t I 
been unfailingly nice to Anne when you’ve brought her to the 
house. Have I tried to discourage your going with her? Have I 
ever said one thing about her?” 

“Not in so many words, no. Only—” 

“Why, 1 like the child. And 1 do think she has the loveliest 
eyes. That lovely purplish shade. Really beautiful. I think you 
could do a lot worse than Anne Kelly, I really do.” 

“Only, ’ Ed said, his voice a triffle edgy, “it suits you just as 
well that I haven’t started making any money so that I can get 
married, doesn’t it. Mother? And you think it necessary to warn 
me that possibly Anne hasn’t much depth.” 

“Now, Ed” —Ethel stood up, her house coat trailing beauti¬ 
fully around her—“I won’t have you saying a thing like that to 
me, that I don’t want you to get ahead in your job. 1 just won’t 
have it. I’d do anything to help you get on your feet. And just to 
prove it, I’m going to suggest something that I think may help.” 
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A shrewd little plan had been developing in Ethel’s mind for 
the past week or so, and this seemed as good a time as any to 
bring it out in the open. 

“You remember those people we met a few Sundays ago at 
that tea, Ed° The Tulls?” 

Yes, Ed remembered. The mother had been wearing a couple 
of diamonds as big as headlights. And the daughter—Maxine, her 
name was—had made a play for him. Quite an eyeful, Maxine, 
any man would have been taken with her. Not exactly beautiful, 
but one of those dramatic-looking females. Good figure. The kind 
of clothes that knock your eye out. And she had known how to 
wear them. Ed would have been interested, definitely, if his mind 
and his senses had not been so preoccupied with Anne that he 
just couldn’t work up an interest in any other girl. 

An then, of course, he didn’t have the kind of money it took 
to travel with a Maxine Tull. 

“Yeah,” Ed said, “I remember/’ 

Well, Ethel continuei, it just happened she had met Mrs. Tull 
again, only the day before. “A knew her years ago, ’ she ex¬ 
plained. “We went to school together. Afterwards, we completely 
lost track of each other. She married a very wealthy oil man and 
began to travel in real society, so naturally we never ran into 
each other. Until that Sunday I hadn’t seen her in fifteen, maybe 
twenty years. She had changed so I wouldn’t have known her. As 
a girl, Martha Was very stunning-looking.' Very much like her 
daughter. Don’t you think Maxine is a handsome girl, Ed?” She 
laughed, a trifle selfconsciously. She was hoping that she wasn’t 
spreading it on too thick. 

“It’s funny.’ She laughed again. “It’s really quite funn'y. But 
when I saw you and Maxine standing together that day—you re¬ 
member, you and she were over in that window alcove having a 
drink together—well, I couldn’t help thinking what a marvelous- 
looking couple the two of you made.” Ethel coughed. “Almost as 
if you were made for each other ” 

“Yeah.” Ed said, not smiling “That was a funny idea.” 

And then, only the day before, Ethel continued, she ha., met 
Martha Tull again at this luncheon. And the woman had gone 
out of her way to be friendly. “Really, she gushed over me It 
was most extraordinary, because Martha never was a gusher.” 

Ethel couldn’t help feeling a little flattered, now that Martha 
had so much money and her daughter was one of the much pub¬ 
licized socialites and all, that Martha had made such a point of 
having a little pi-ivate talk with her. And the gist of what she 
had had to say, curiously enough, had to do with Ed. 

“Me?” Ed looked puzzled. 

“Yes, darling. You.” 

It seemed that Maxine had been much taken with Ed. “The 
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dear child has had so many chances, but she simply doesn’t give 
two hoots for any of the men she knows. Simply sniffs at ’he lot 
of them. Sometimes I tell her she’ll die an old maid if she keeps 
on the way she’s doing. But I might as well tell You, Ethel —and 
of course, this is confidential, Maxine would simply die if she 
knew I was telling you —my girl was very much attracted by your 
son. And 1 must say, 1 like him myself. He seemed a fine, upstand¬ 
ing young man And very good-looking. Maxine tells me he’s in 
real estate. Is that true?” 

Being a tactful and diplomatic woman, Ethel did not relay 
this conversation in detail to her son. She told him just enough 
to make him feel vaguely flattered. And then she explained that 
the Tulls ware looking for a home. Preferably in the Beverly 
Hills district. “And,” said Ethel sagely, “in my opinion, what 
Maxine says in that family goes. She’s the only child and Martha 
tells me that the father pampers and spoils her and gives in to 
practically anything the girl sets her heart on ” 

Ethel smiled, picking up a glass from the table to take a 
sip of water. She was not one to pursue a point too far, to destroy 
the effect of over-stressing it. 

“Well, there’s a prospect for you, son. The Tulls are rolling in 
money. They are looking to buy a home and money <s no con¬ 
sideration. No doubt the father will buy the home Maxine wants. 
It wouldn’t hurt you to telephone Maxine, show a little friendly 
interest in her, perhaps take her out to dinner. You don’t need 
to be crude about bringing up the question of houses you have to 
sell. Let her bring it up, as she no doubt will. Her mother says 
she talks of little else lately but the kino of place they’re going 
to buy. Maxine has her heart set on a swimming pool, it seems. 
And a tennis court. Who knows? You may know precisly the place 
that would appeal to her.” 

Ed stared suspiciously at his mother. “Are you suggesting that 
I give the gal a rush so as to interest her in a house? Or that 1 
give her a rush so as to get interested in her — maybe?” 

“Why, neither one, Ed darling.” Ethel gave him her sweetest 
smile, came over and patted his arm affectionately. “I’m simply 
pointing out a possible prospect for you. Isn’t that what a real 
estate salesman is supposed to do? Dig up good prospects and 
then go after them? I’m sure it is. And I’m sure, my dear boy, 
that a real salesman would never allow a prospect like this one to 
stay dangling around in thin air. Not without making an 'ffort 
to do something about it.” 

She left it at that. 
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Of course, he wouldn’t give his mother’s suggestion a second 
thought, Ed told himself as he drove to the office. 

And of course he did give it plenty of thought. Especially 
after another sale slipped through his fingers later that morning. 
Sick with disappointment, he considered throwing his plans for 
Anne right in the trash basket. Why keep taking up her time, 
making empty promises, continuing a love affair which bound 
her to him unfairly? Why not give the kid a break? Just tell her 
they were washed up and walk out of her life. Give her a chance 
to meet some other guy who could give her the kind of life she 
deserved. That would be the kindest thing he could do for her. 
Didn’t he love her enough to do it? 

Well, no, he didn’t. Or perhaps he loved her too much. He sat 
at his desk, staring gloomily into space. 

The telephone rang, and it was Ethel, calling him to say that 
she thought he might like to have Maxine Tull’s telephone num¬ 
ber. “Just in case, darling.” 

Ed said: “Now. Mother, I’m not going to call her. You might 
as well put that right out of your head. What kid of a heel do 
you take me for? Make a play for a girl because I might make 
some money out of it. The whole idea smells.” 

However, he jotted down the number on a little pad. 

Then he returned to his depressing, defeatist thoughts. 

What he needed, Ed decided, was to have somebody tell him 
what a smart guy he was. 

He’d read a book, not long ago, that stressed the importance 
of a woman building up her man. She should never let a hance 
go by to tell him how absolutely clever he was, how he stood out 
among other men, how he was something of a man of destiny. 
She would make a point of this at all times, but more especially 
when he is in a discouraged mood and seems to have lost faith 
in himself. She should draw a picture of the kind of man she 
wanted him to be. Paint it for him over and over again, driving 
home the point that this was his true self as she saw him. Pres¬ 
ently, like a miracle, she would see him fitting himself into this 
picture. And she in a sense, would have created her man of des¬ 
tiny for herself. Never, under any circumstances, should she so 
much as suggest the word failure to him. To mention the word 
failure was to sow the seeds of failure. 

Ha, thought Ed grimly, recalling his tiff with Anne. 
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Anne ought to read a book like that. It might give her a few 
pointers on how to handle a man. 

And right then, for seme reason, his mind reverted to Maxine 
Tull. Now there was a gir! who’d be smart enough to build a man 
up to his full size. Why, she’d even done a little of it during those 
few minutes they’d talked (Well, it had been an hour or more, 
actually. But she was one of those dames who knew how to keep 
a man so absorbed that an hour seemed like minutes.) When he’d 
told her that he was trying to sell real estate: “Oh?” Her eyes 
interested, her tone showing that she was impressed. “Well, I’ll 
bet you’re simplj a wonaer boy as a salesman. You have just the 
kind of personality tc impress people. I’m sure you’d impress me. 
What I mean I’d trust you. I’d know somehow that 1 could believe 
what you told me And thats so important. Most real estate sales¬ 
men”— she had smiled disparagingly —“you suspect *hey’re 
crooks before they open their mouths. 4nd after they’ve talked a 
minute or two you’re sure of it. Are you making simply ~ mint 
of money?” 

“No.” Ed had been completely honest about it. “So far 1 
haven’t made a dime.” 

“Really?” Maxine had found that hard to believe. Ann if it 
were true, she certainly couldn’t understand it. She had smiled. 
She had a really marvelous smile, slow, intimate, provocative. The 
smile of a charming, quite sophisticated and very artful girl who 
was very, very sure of herself. “If you tried to sell me a house. 
I’m sure I’d buy it even it 1 didn’t want it.” 

“Now why would you do that?” 

“You really want me to tell you? Well-” Then she had 
laughed throatily, charmingly. “No, 1 don’t think I’ll tell vou, 
after all. You re probably sick of flattery from women If vou’re 
married, I’ll bet your wife tells you a thousand times a day what 
a marvelous dynamic personality you have. Are you married, Ed 
Connor? No? Oh. goodie, goodie Then perhaps I’ll marry you 
myself.” And she had laughed again. 

That sort of talk She was very<skillful at it. None of it meant 
a thing, of course And yet it left a man feeling vaguely flattered, 
quite pleased with himself. Left him feeling quite a guy. 

He wondered how Maxine Tull would handle a man who was 
badly discouraged. Maybe she’d act the way that book had 
advised. 

The book had held his interest, fascinated him. Not that he 
didn’t see through the idea, of course. It was supposed- to be 
smart psychology. Well Ed certainly didn’t hold with all the psy¬ 
chology talk that went around these days. How to handle every¬ 
body, from infants to old men, and especially the returned vet¬ 
erans, with skillful psychology. Much of it didn’t amount to a 
hill of beans. I’ was just a bunch of hooey A lot of the returned 
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veterans, including himself for one, didn’t want to be “handled,” 
as if he were a guinea pig or something. 

Still he couldn’t help but feel it would give him a more com¬ 
fortable feeling, and maybe more selfconfidence, if Anne were 
to go at things differently. If she were to say to him: “Darling, 
there’s no hurry. Of course you aren’t selling, yet. 1 didn’t expect 
you to, right off. You have to learn this game before you begin 
to make a success of it. You have to learn about any job, before 
you can do it. You’re learning now. Later on, when you know all 
the tricks and angles, you’ll begin to go to town. I know you 
will. And meanwhile, we can go on as we are. We’re not missing 
much, even though we’re not married. We’re still young—we 
have years and years ahead. . . .” 

The day wore along. It was Ed’s day on the floor. He didn’t 
leave the office except to run across the street for a bite of lunch. 
People came in, they asked endless questions. They were in the 
market for a piece of property. Oh, yes, quite definitely in the 
market. But as to prices—well, now, these inflated prices couldn’t 
last forever. The real estate people had better begin getting 
wise to themselves. Twenty thousand for a house worth ten thou¬ 
sand-well, yes, maybe. But thirty thousand for the same Louse 
was sheer robbery. AH very well to take the public for a ride. But 
after all, there was a limit. ... 

At three o’clock one of the other salesmen came in and Ed 
turned the floor over to him. Said he had a bad headache. Thought 
he’d go home. He didn’t go home. He wondered around town, and 
presently found himself in a little bookshop without knowing 
quite how he had got there. 

His mood had brightened somewhat, but he was still thinking 
about that article If he could find the book it was in, he might 
buy it and give it to Anne tonight as a kind of joke. 

He found it. It was as he came out of the bookshop that cne 
of those odd coincidences happened. He looked across the street, 
and there was Maxine Tull just coming out of the May Company 
store. He recognized her at once. You couldn’t help recognizing 
Maxine, once you’d seen her. He hurried across the street and 
caught up with her. 

“Oh,” she cried when she saw him. “How lovely to meet you 
like this.” She smiled at him prpvocatively, holding up a neat 
little package. “I’ve been buying the cutest unmentionables you 
ever saw. What have you been doing?” 

Ed grinned and displayed his book. “I’ve been buying a book 
on psychology. There’s an article in it on how a woman should 
build her man up to make a success of him. I think Pll present 
it to my girl friend.” 

“Doesn’t youi girl friend build you up, darling?” Maxine used 
the endearing word in the modern, casual way. “How too sad! 


Well, look—” She gave his arm a friendly tug. “How’s about you 
buying me a soda or something equally innocuous? I’m thirsty 
and I’m lonesome and I’m awfully good at building people up. 
Why”—she laughed gaily—“some presented me with what sup¬ 
posed to be a French poodle once—and believe it or not it turned 
into a bloodthirsty wolfhound. I attribute the whole thing to my 
talent for building up. Do you believe that?” 

“No.” Ed grinned. 

“Well, neither do I. But it’s a good story, isn’t it? And I really 
think it rates me a soda.” 

Ed thought. She’s fun. It makes me feel better just 'o kid 
witi- her. 

And she was marvelous to look at. Those dark winged brows 
over long, faintiy slanted gray eyes. Her white, perfect skin. The 
lovely line of her throat. The way she wore her clothes. She 
might have been a model. There was nothing personal in Ed’s 
feeling about her, no thought that there was a girl be might 
easily fall in love with. Anne possessed his love, his emotions. 
But he felt Maxine’s physical appeal. And he admired her as a 
man might admire a beautiful painting. Besides, it was nice to 
be seen with a girl who attracted everyone’s notice. Niee to have 
passing men look around with faint envy in their eyes. “You 
lucky guy. Squiring that spectacular little dish.” 

You had tc do your part to keep the conversation going, to 
make the girl understand you enjoyed being with her, that you 
hadn’t forgotten that one brief meeting with her. So once when 
Maxine said: “I’m surprised you even remembered me. I’ll bet 
you never gave me a second thought,” Ed had to reassure her. 

“Of course 1 thought about you. Your phone number is on 
my desk at the office right this minute. I was going to call you.” 

“Really?” Maxine seemed entranced. 

Once she inquired about his girl friend. Half teasing, and 
just a trifle as if she might be jealous. “Your mother told my 
mother that you were simply mad about some girl who is a wait¬ 
ress at Walgates’. Is she very beautiful and are you simply out 
of your mind about her ?” 

Well, naturally, you didn’t go into that sort of thing with the 
girl you happened to be escorting at the moment. Ed had smiled, 
endeavoring tc be casual in his reply. “Mother must have been 
drawing on her imagination.” 

“You mean there isn’t any girl? And you aren’t wildly in 
love with her?’" 

Ed did not want to discuss Anne in that fashion. After all, 
his relations with Anne were terribly personal, terribly intimate. 
She was part of him, she had made her way into the deepest 
fiber of his being, and he had no desire to discuss her airily over 
a chocolate soda with a comparative stranger, nor any intention 
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of doing so. 

He said evasively, and with a flattering smile: “How could 
any man have another girl in his mind when he’s with you?” 

Maxine seemed to find that reply quite to her liking. “You’re 
Kidding me, Ed,” she said lightly, “but I like it. Do it some more, 
won’t you?” 

They lingered over the soda, and then Maxine suggested that 
they walk over to a jewelry store. Maxine had seen a piece of 
turquoise that had caught her fancy. She was thinking of having 
it set in a ring She wanted Ed’s opinion of it. 

They went to the jewelry store, and then they walked aim¬ 
lessly around downtown, looking in shop windows, making com¬ 
ments on people who passed them. It was Maxine who suggested 
that they go and sit in the park for a while. Ed was utterly 
enthralled that a girl like Maxine would deign to sit on a park 
bench with him. Maxine said she loved it. 

It was, she told him, quite an experience. Other people sat on 
park benches of course. But she never had. At least, she couldn’t 
remember having done it before. But actually it was fun, wasn’t 
it? Sort of—well, romantic. “Maybe it’s because I’m with you, 
Ed.” She gave him a slow, meaningful glance. “You really are a 
terrifically romantic sort of character, you know." 

“Really ?” 


“Um-hum. Really. That means I like you, darling. Do you 
mind if I like you ?” 

“It’s nice,’ Ed said. “It’s very nice.” She’s a phony, Ed 
thought shrewdly. No matter what she does, I’ll bet she’s always 
acting the part, striving for some effect she wants to make. 

Still, it was pleasant being with her. Certainly much more 
pleasant than being stuck in the office, brooding over his repeated 
failures. 

Presently, after a long time, she asked him about his work. 
Had he been making any sales ?“Look,” she said suddenly, as if 
the idea had just that second dawned on her. “We’re in the 
market for a house. I mean, Dad is. Why don’t you sell us one?” 

“But 1 mightn’t have the sort of thing, your father is looking 
for.” 

She laugheo gaily, touching his arm. “Oh, you. No wonder 
you don’t make sales. That was absolutely the wrong thing to say. 
You should have snapped your fingers sharply, let an alert look 
creep into your eyes, and exclaimed: ‘Why, by gosh. I’ve got 
the very place you’re looking for. Let’s drive around and see it. 
Now.’ ” 

Ed grinned. “Well, as a matter of fact, I do know of a place.” 

Maxine shook her head sadly. “That’s better. But not much 
better.” Then she smiled. “No kidding, we are looking for a 
house. And I’d really like to know what kind of stuff you have 
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for sale. We've looked at any number of places but not one of 
them is what / want. Why don’t you take me to dinner, and we 
could talk it ovei while we’re eating?” 

“Well — ” Ed considered. “The trouble is—1 have a date later. 

“Can’t you break it?” 

“Well-” 

“Of course you can.” She caught his arm, and turned on a 
really ravishing smile. Til tell you what —you send this book you 
have to your girl by special messeneger. Let her read that article 
tonight instead of seeing you. She might learn something. And 
meanwhile you and 1—” 

Ed shook his head. “1 don’t like this business of breaking 
dates.” 

“Oh, you silly, you. All man break dates now and then. It 
makes a girl appreciate you that much more. She starts w onder¬ 
ing if you’re out with another girl, and begins to worry. Oon’t 
you want your girl to worry over you ?” 

Ed smiled. “Not especially.” 

Maxine groaned. “You’re hopeless. Honestly you are. I w did¬ 
n’t give two cents for a man who couldn’t keep me worried half 
the time.” She giggled suddenly. “Maybe that’s why I don’t ~ive 
two cents for any of them. Because they never get me worried 
enough. But look, you do want to make a sale, don’t you?” 

“That I do. lady.” 

“Well, then, here I am —as good a prospect as you’ll ever find. 
And I’m throwing the chance at you What do prospects have to do, 
anyway, to get you interested? Bash you over the head nth a 
beer bottle or something?” 

Ed laughed and gave in. “Okay my girl. We go to dinner.” 
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No one except Anne could ever know the agony of heartbreak 
she went through that night. For the first time in her life she 
learned about real suffering, as well as the keen pangs of a purely 
physical jealousy which tore at her vitals. 

There was nc question in her mind about Ed’s faithlessness, 
his duplicity. Tc doubt, to try to make' excuses for what she had 
seen with her own eyes, would be inconceivably stupid. After 
leaving the telephone, she stumbled back to her room, like a mor¬ 
tally stricken animal. Her eyes were bewildered and anguished 
with stark pain her hand unsteady as she put it to her hot, 
flushed face. “Ed,” she whispered bleakly. “Oh, Ed.” 

She crawled into the bed and burried her face in the pillow. 
If she had to cry, she would do it Softly so that no one would 
hear. She’d rather die than have the family know what had hap¬ 
pened. Her father would be faintly amused, in a gentle, kindly 
way. And Dora would want her to eat that damned chicken stew I 
Dora thought eating was the cure for everything, even for a 
breaking heart. 

She did not cry. after all. What had happened to her went too 
deep for tears. You did not cry when every beautiful dream you 
held was suddenly blasted. Instead you suffered burning torture, 
and then presently you began to shiver as if from cold. If only 
Ed hadn’t lied tc her! “A business engagement.” 

Anne pressed her eyes tight shut and saw again that little 
scene on Seventh Street. The girl with her glamorous loveliness, 
Ed holding her arm and smiling at her. The two of them looking 
as if they belonged together. Perhaps it was someone he had 
just met and had fallen for on sight. “A business engagement.” 
That was only the beginning. From now on, he would be figuring 
ways and means to rid himself of Anne without being too crude 
about it. 

Perhaps at the very moment those two were smiling at each 
other over a cozy, dimly lighted table in some swank night spot 
and discussing what in the world they were to do about “poor 
little Anne.” 

She shrank physically, writhing miserably, as if clawing, 
cruel, destructive hands were being laid on her. I wish I were 
dead, she muttered. 

Then, at long last, she began to cry. Everything between her 
and Ed was over, she told herself bitterly. Perhaps she would 
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never even see him again. Oh, he didn’t worry himself about how 
he was to get rid of poor little Anne. She’d make it easy enough 
for him. He’d get the surprise of his life when he discovered 
how easy it was going to be. 

It wa3 around ten-thirty when the messenger boy brought 
the package for her. Dora called: ' 4nne, here’s a parcel for you.” 
Automatically, Anne got up from the bed and dried her tears. 
She hoped they wouldn’t notice her reddened eyes when she 
went out to the living room to get it. They didn’t notice, because 
they scarcely looked at her. Harland, his eyes closed, was listen¬ 
ing dreamily and intently to his musical program. Dora was 
gathering up the evening paper, straightening things, preparatory 
to going to bed 

Everything for Harland and Dora was just as it had been an 
hour before. Or a week before. Or last year. Their world hadn’t 
suddenly toppled Life hadn’t stopped for them. It struck * nne 
what a lonely business grief could be, how horribly you were 
isolated in it. how even those closest to you were completely 
conditioned against it. In the space of half an hour the very 
foundations of her life, her hopes and her dreams and her plans 
for the future, had crashed. And her own father went right on 
listening to the radio, as if nothing at all had happened. 

She crept back to her room and opened the package. 

There it was the book Ed had purchased that afternoon, with 
a card marking the chapter on building up your man.' 

Huddled on the bed, one leg tucked under her, Anne hastily 
skimmed the article. At first it made no sense to her at all. It 
was next to impossible for her to force her confused mind to 
concentrate or- the written words. 

When she did begin to get the hang of it, she was furious. 
She considered it from only one angle, its relation to that night’s 
broken date. And she came to the perfectly natural conclusion 
that Ed was trying to tell her, in a somewhat subtle way, his 
reason for letting her down. 

He wanted a girl who knew more about masculine psychology! 
That seemed tc be the general idea, and for some reason this 
conclusion had a healthful effect on Anne. She changed from a 
stricken child, wallowing in self-pity and masochistic grief, to 
a perfectly furious child who would have liked to smash a few 
things, preferably Ed’s and that Black Hat’s heads together. 

So he thought she wasn’t smart enough to handle a man and 
goad him on tc success, and he wanted a girl who was! Okay, 
let him have her. She’d look around for a man who could make 
something out of himself, without depending on some woman to 
do it for him. 

Meanwhile, it mightn’t be a bad idea for her to start doing 
a few things on her own. She remembered, for the first time 
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in hours, the job Mark Enrich had offered her. 

Okay. She'd take that job. Maybe it would lead to something 
better. Very possibly she would be seen and admired and some 
influential man would come along and offer her a full-time job as 
model at a fantastic salary. She could wipe the dust of that drug 
store counter off her feet —and hands —forever. She would go 
where never again, so long as she lived, would she hear someone 
screaming at her: “She wants it on toast.” 

As a mattei of fact, she needn’t wait for someone to come 
and offer her a big job. After she’d got a little experience at 
Mark’s place, she’d go and hunt one for herself. She might even 
go to New York arid try her chances. That, of course, /as the 
logical place to be. She thought of her mother. Her own, real 
mother. Clare. Once or twice Anne had stumbled across a frock 
in one of the more exclusive shops bearing the label: “Clare 
Kelly Original.’ Her mother would be a big help to her *f she 
went to New York. 

Only, of course, never in all the years had Clare given the 
slightest sign that she so much as remembered her daughter’s 
existence. 

It was quite late when Anne went back to the living room. 

Dora had gone to bed. Harland was still there, absorbed in a 
book, while the radio murmured gentle, nostalgic love songs at 
his shoulder. H' never turned it off until he was ready to turn in. 

Anne lit a cigarette and sat on the hassock near his chair. 
“Dad,” she said, “tell me something about my mother.” 

Harland put down his book and picked up his pipe. “What 
about her, baby?” 

“Was she very beautiful?” 

“Clare was radiant rather than beautiful. She was a sparkling 
person. She always seemed to have twice the energy of those 
around her. She seemed more alive than other people, more rest¬ 
less, more eage) for life, and also more discontended with .ife as 
she found it. All this added up to an excessively vital personality 
which seemed, somehow, to give the illusion of beauty. She had 
dark hair and blue eyes. Very blue. Much like yours.” 

“Do I resemble her. Dad?” 

Harland studied his daughter thoughtfully. “In a way, yes. 
Sometimes you remind me very much of her, especially when 
things don’t go to suit you.” , 

“Why then?” 

Harland smiled. “Well, you grow rebellious. Clare was like 
that. When Clare had set her heart on something, and was disap¬ 
pointed, she was never willing to accept the inevitable and make 
the best of it. Instead, she would try to fight back at life, bend 
it to her will. When she was disappointed in some little thing, 
Clare used to remind me of a child in a tantrum. She just had 
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to kick and scream and raise holy ned until she got what she 
wanted. Speaking figuratively, of course. No doubt it was an ex¬ 
cellent way to be, for a woman who wanted to carve out a career 
for herself. But it made her a very wearing person to live with.” 

“Were you terribly broken up when she left you. Dad?” 

There was a slight pause, while Harland refilled his pipe and 
got it to burning. “Well, yes, in a Way. I was deeply devoted to 
your mother. She was my first sweetheart, you know, and my 
feeling for her went very deep. In a sense, it has never died. But I 
wasn’t the man for her, nor was she the woman for me. Our 
natures were constantly at war. I liked to sit by and, observe 
life, Clare wanted to live it. I’m sure I got on her nerves fright¬ 
fully, and she was wearing on me. We wanted different things 
from life, I suppose that’s what it got down to. Dora was. much 
beter suited to me. I’ve found a great measure of peace and hap¬ 
piness with her.” 

“Then you were never bitter about Clare—the way she walked 
out on you.” 

“Bitter? No, I don’t believe that I was. I was grieved, of 
course. And the shock was hard to take. But after 1 got used to 
the idea that she was gone, and that she wasn’t coming back— 
well”—Harland gave an odd, slow smile—“I think perhaps 1 was 
a little relieved You see, I’ve just told you what an intense per¬ 
son she was, how much she expected of life, and incidentally of 
me. She was always trying to build me up into some sort big 
shot and money maker. I wasn’t cut out to be that sort of person, 
but because I loved her I was forever trying feebly to live up to 
the things she expected of me. It was a strain. And it was quite 
definitely a relief not to have to go on striving to be someone 
I wasn’t.” 

“Dora tries to build you up into a great poet,” Anne said. 

“No. Not exactly.” Harland smiled again. “Dora knows that 
writing such poetry as I do write is part of my life, and she 
tries to make me feel that what I do is good and worth the doing. 
It’s my way of expressing myself and she wants me to feel that 
the expression is worth while. Clare made me feel that nothing 
I did or wanted to do was worth a damn, out that I should be 
rushing out trying to do the things I wasn’t doing and had no 
interest in doing. Like making a lot of money.” 

“I see.” Anne thought for a moment. A slow, secret little 
smile curved her mouth. It was good that her father should have 
said that, tonight of all times. Why, she thought, that’s the very 
thing Ed is sore at me about, ii reverse. Because I haven’t tried 
to build him up, make him go after things that didn’i come 
easily to him. Anyway, that’s what he must have been trying 
to tell her, by sending her that book. This line of thought, how¬ 
ever, promised to become a little too involved for her to figure 
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oat. She’d become lost in a maze if she tried to decide what Ed 
wanted and didn’t want, meant or hadn't meant. It was probably 
much simpler, anyway. 

He wanted the dazzling creature in the Black Hat, and he 
didn't want Anne any more. That, no doubt, was the whole ' ory. 

She said after a moment: “Look, Dad—and don’t think I’m 
being morose and melodramatic, I just want to know—didn’ : my 
mother ever given a single damn about mae ? I mean, she walked out 
on me so, casually, and she never wanted to' know what happened 
to me afterwards, did she? What I looked like—how 1 turned 
out—anything- Did she, Dad?” 

Harlanrf took another moment out to empty his pipe bowl and 
re® it. “Yes.” be said finally, “she has wanted to. know about 
yon Many times I’ve had a number of letters from her, al about 
yon.” 

“You have? You never told me.” 

“Nov I never told you. After all, Dora has been your real 
mother, Anne. She was the only one who accepted the responsibil¬ 
ity. That’s real motherhood.” 

“I’ve never loved her. I’ve tried very hard, brat I can’t.” 

“She has loved you. After her fashion, Dora has loved you 
dearly. She is not a demonstrative woman It is difficult tor her 
to' show affection, but what she feels goes very deep. Clare was 
just the opposite. She wore her emotions' as obviously as she 
wore her hats She- appeared to be passionately devoted tc you 
when you were a tiny baby, and 1 then she went away aid left 
you. Afterwards, 1 felt that she had no further claim ora your 
emotions and she was honest enough to agree with me. A t the 
time we were divorced, she agreed never to> make an effort to 
see you or make any claim on your life. You were to be my child, 
and Dora’s child ” 

“But she has written and asked about me?’ 

“Yes. She has written and asked about you. I've sent her 
several snapshots of you. Once she sent a targe check and wanted 
me to give it tc you, as a gift from her. I thought it unwise and 
returned it tc her.” 

“When did she write about me last. Dad? What did she say? 
I’d like toj see one of Letters. Please, Dad, don’t be angry at me. 
But after all she is my real mother. You can’t get away toom 
that. There’s a feeling in me for her, a longing to know her, 
to know just what she’s like. You can't blame me for feeling that 
way. You can't, it’s —well, instinctive, I guess.” 

There was; another pause, longer this time. Presently Harland 
got up and went over tc the small maple desk in the far corner 
of the room. Be was not very orderly with his papers: and letters 
and it was several minutes before he found what he was looking 
for. 
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When He came back he handed Anne a sealed envelope, and 
when she looked at it she saw that it was addressed to her in a 
woman’s squarish writing. 

Harland said: “Clare sent me this several months ago. She 
asked me tc give it to you if you ever asked me the questions you 
have asked tonight.” 

The envelope seemed strange between her fingers, like a live 
thing A tie between her and the mother she could not remember. 
Anne got up slowly and faced her father. “You want me to read 
it, Dad? It’s okay with you?” 

“1 think perhaps it’s best You’re a woman now, although you 
still seem like a baby to me. You’re old enough to fall in love and 
think about getting married. You’ll De facing the problems a 
woman always has to face. Maybe you’ll need advice, someone 
to steer you over the rough spots. 1 don’t know much about 
women’s problems. And you never seem willing to take Dora into 
your confidence. Maybe it would be a good thing for you to have 
Clare to turn tc, if you should ever want to. Yes, Anne, you read 
that letter.” 

“Oh, Dad, thanks. Thanks for everything.” 

She caught his hands impulsively, her eyes shining bright 
with sudden tears. Then she took the letter and went back to 
her room. This seemed the most dramatic thing that ever hap¬ 
pened to her For a time she almost forgot about Ed and that 
Black Hat wench. Come to think of it, it was just about late 
enough for Ed to be carrying on the big seduction scene. 
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Anne propped herself on the bed, fixing pillows behind her. 
She had locked the door to her room, something she never did. 
She turned off the wall lights, switching on only the floor lamp 
and bringing it over to the bed. She had even put on her padded 
dressing gown. Everything had to be just so before she settled 
down to read the letter, for this was no ordinary message. It 
had the elements of high drama; her approach to it held the 
essence of some ceremonial ritual. She stared at the envelope 
for moments, considering the squarish writing. Then she tore it 
open. 

“My darling baby,” she read, “if you ever read this letter, 
it will be because you have wondered a little about me as I have 
wondered a million times about you. I have been a very bad 
mother. Your father would probably say I have been no mother 
at all and no doubt he would be right. He would say that I wanted 
life, but I did not want the responsibilities of life. That is true. 
The very word, responsibility seemed to me so dull, and so bind¬ 
ing, and somehow seemed invariably to include poverty, drab 
things, the washing of dirty bathtubs, leaking roofs, dowdy bar¬ 
gain basement clothes. 1 used to feel that 1 would rather go and 
drown myself than spend my whole life wearing bargain basement 
clothes, and that was one of the reasons I left your father. He 
was a sweet person and I loved him. i have been “in love” many 
times, but I have never really loved any man but Harland. How¬ 
ever, I saw very clearly that he was the type of man whose wife 
would be doomed to spend her years haunting sales and bargain 
basements, and that I couldn’t take. 

So I left him, and you. It was best for both of you. I have 
never had any doubts on that score. Had I stayed put, I would 
have grown to hate Harland and made his life miserable. And I 
would have spoiled you with kindness and nagged you with a 
spiteful tongue. Frustrated, restless, discontented woman always 
turn into spiteful nags. Disappointed in life, they take that dis¬ 
appointment out on their kids. So I am not even going to ask 
you to forgive me for deserting you, knowing that I really did 
you a great kindness. 

I have had just the kind of life I wanted and went after. I am 
a successful career woman. I have made money, my friends are 
successful people, many of them quite rich, I live in the kind of 
penthouse apartment you see in the movies, at forty-three I can 
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still get my sell up to look not a day over thirty if I work at it. 
When you have deliberately discarded all the basic realities of 
life, you have tc replace them with something. So you replace 
them with the right shade of lipstick, the latest hairdo, basic 
creams which are guaranteed to keep your skin young md of 
course don’t, basic foundation garments which are guaranteed 
to give you the figure of a girl and almost do if you happen to 
have an excellent figure before the garment goes on. Yes, I work 
very hard at that sort of thing. 1 plav games with myself and 
pretend that my skin and my figure are very important. All 
lonely, disillusioned woman play such games, my child. We form 
a kind of club, we women who have the flair and energy for 
getting what wt want from life, but who lacked the common 
horse sense to see what was worth wanting until it as too ^ate. 

1 hope that you will never become a member of our dub. We 
laugh a great deal, and dash about to this place and that; we are 
seen at the swank night spots, usually with a man in tow often 
some man younger than ourselves; we are very gay and we al¬ 
ways appear to be having fun. We are never alone, and it would 
never occur to anyone that we are very lonely people. Yet we 
are. Sometimes I think we are the loneliest mortals on earth, we 
women who are sufficient unto ourselves and decided long ago 
that we had no need of a husband and family ties, and therefore 
have no one who needs us 

No doubt this will strike you as an odd kind of letter from a 
mother to the child who couldn’t possibly remember her. It is 
hare to say just why I am writing it. 1 have written many 
other letters to you, and torn them up. 

I promised your father long ago chat I would make no claim 
on your life or your affections, and I intend to keep that promise. 
I walked out of your life and I have no right to try to walk back 
in again. By my own choice 1 slammed the door against your love 
and and youi natural feeling for me and it is too late in the 
day for me t attempt to reopen that door. 

1 am sure the woman your fathei married after our divorce 
has made you a good mother. Such loyalty and love as you have 
to give belong tc her. I have the decency not to try to infringe 
on what belongs to her. For that reason 1 am deliberately avoid¬ 
ing all sentimentality in this message co you. It is too late for 
me to say I long for you and would have you back in my life if 
I could. Much toe late for all that. 

But the thought has come to me lately, and continues to recur, 
that you'do have a claim on me and on such little wisdom as 1 
may have gleaned in my precarious life. Something your father 
wrote me about a year ago suggests this. He tells me that as 
you mature vou are becoming more like me. ‘Anne seems to have 
a touch of your restlessness of spirit/ was the way he put it. 
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‘She is in no sense a meek, submissive type of girl. She seems 
greatly attracted by beauty. Since she is still quite young, this 
trait displays itself in a fondness for gay clothes, striking per¬ 
sonal adornment. Perhaps this is merely her youth and all young 
girls are similarly attracted. Yet it seems to me that her char¬ 
acter is deeply impressed with a craving for the sensuous things 
of life. And like you, when Anne wants a thing she seems to want 
it immoderately and out of all proportion to its true value. Some¬ 
times this worries me.' 

These were your father’s words. You, Anne, know better than 
either of us how much truth there is in them, how accurately he 
has gauged your character. If he is right, then I want to say 
simply this. I, too, am worried about you, just a little. 

For this terrible yearning for things just out of reach can be 
a curse. I know, since I was cursed by it. And the trouble comes 
not in the mere wanting and the inability to rest content until 
you have achieved your heart’s desire, but in ivanting the wrong 
things. 

Because—and perhaps this will surprise you—there is some 
magic, sometimes I think a devilish magic, that acts when you 
want some certain things badly enough. So often, too often, you 
get it. I wanted a fuller life than I had with your father, and I 
went after it and got it. I wanted plenty of money so that I could 
walk into any shop and buy whatever I wanted. I went after that, 
and got it. I have gotten every single thing that I believed was 
important to me when I left my husband and my child. Including 
many men who have been pleased to give me what they called 
love. 

So I should be a very happy woman, wouldn’t you say? 

Unfortunately, I’m not. Unfortunately, the things I went 
after became unimportant as soon as I had acquired them. The 
things I threw away have increased in stature with the years, 
until now I see they were the only realities I ever knew. Without 
getting sloppy about it, please believe me when I say it would 
be very nice for me, very nice indeed, now that I can feel the 
dreary fifties breathing down my neck, to have a beloved, loyal 
husband to share my declining years and daughter to relive my 
own youth in. 

I have become quite expansive, perhaps too wordy. It is diffi¬ 
cult to be brief when trying to sum up the experience of a life¬ 
time for a daughter to whom you owed everything and gave 
nothing. 

Perhaps I am trying to compensate in one letter, and in feeble 
inadequate words, for all the many ways in which I failed you. 
Perhaps I should merely say: Be very careful deciding what you 
want out of life, because you may get it. 

Be kind to your father, ■ always. He is a gentle man and a 


good one, and 1 hope life has since made up to him for „ne lousy 
break he got when he married me. 1 was a selfish little beast. He 
deserved the best, and 1 was what he got. If he should ever be 
taken suddenly ill, or be up against it in any way that calls for 
financial help, j. want you to get in touch with me immediately. 
You can always call me long distance and reverse the charges. 

That offer goes for you, too. If you ever want money for any 
reason —an unexpected operation, a pretty dress you can’t afford, 
a trip, a fur coat to compete with some glamorous hussy whoT 
after your boy friend —I shall be delighted to send it to you. 
I would send you a regular allowance and gifts from time o time, 
but your father wouldn’t like it. He would think 1 was trying to 
buy into yon: affections at this belated date, and he would prob¬ 
ably be right. 

My dear love to you, 

Clare Kelly.” 
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8 . 


The letter was not quite what Anne would have expected and 
she was vaguely disappointed. She couldn’t quite see the point 
in all the talk about the danger of wanting the wrong things. 
Where had her father got the idea that she wanted things more 
intensely than was good for her? She didn’t quite get it. 

Anyway, it was all very well for Clare to talk about how 
unimportant money and luxuries seemed, once you get them. That 
was fine. It sounded good The point was: Clare did have them. 
Clare had the penthouse apartment, and the excitement, and no 
doubt a swanky car, and all the smart clothes in the world. And 
a rich lover, instead of a poor one. She wouldn’t talk so airily 
about how little those things meant, if she didn’t have them. 

Of.course, Anne thought suddenly, 1 wouldn’t trade Ed, and 
the hours I’ve spent with him in that drab little hotel room, for 
all the stuff Clare has I’d certainly rather be poor with Ed. than 
a rich, successful career woman with a shop full of swank clothes 
—and no Ed to share it with me. 

Then she remembered that she didn’t have Ed anyway. Not 
any more. Ed had lied to her and given her the brush-off. Ed was 
out somewhere pitching woo with the Black Hat. At 'east, if 
you had a successful career and made a lot of money you had 
something that no one could take away from you. 

But if you fastened all your hopes on some man you adored, 
what did you have? Maybe everything. Maybe nothing. 

Maybe, she thought bitterly, Clare had been right when she’d 
warned her not to set her heart, and al of her hopes, on the 
wrong thing Only what Clare should have warned her about, 
what Clare should have said, was that a man was the really dan¬ 
gerous thing *:o want. She should have told her that a man could 
slip through your fingers like quicksilver, without a moment’s 
warning, without giving you a day or even an hour to get ready 
for the blow. 

You simply picked up the telephone and it happened. 

And all that talk about the magic in wanting some one thing 
so badly —well, obviously, that was so much hooey. She wanted 
Ed, didn’t she? Never, never had anyone loved a boy so utterly, 
given herself to a man so completely. So what had happened? He 
seemed to be gone from her with the speed of light. Certainly 
not much magic in that. Except, maybe, for the other girl. . . . 

Clare had not said that she would like to see Anne, and that 
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was disappointing. 

It gave Anne an oddly acute feeling of let-down, as if some 
hope she had been slowly and carefully building through the 
years of her lift had been sharply anc. quite completely, dashed. 
Clare might at least have suggested a visit, at some future time, 
to that swank penthouse of hers. Not unti. notV*had Anne ever 
admitted to herself how much she had counted on such an invi¬ 
tation coming, some day, sooner or later. 

I wonder just what she looks like, Anne thought. Were they 
really much alike in appearance? Now that she had this letter 
to go by, she found herself trying to build up Clare’s appearance, 
her personality out of the written words. It was no use. The 
phraseology the manner of expression, seemed to make Clare, 
the actual woman, even more elusive than she had ~>een before. 

I have a right to see my own mother Anne thought suddenly. 

She would never make any claims on her. but she had a right 
to see her in the flesh, to know what she looked like. Maybe Clare 
would have invited her for a visit, even sent money for the t"ip, 
if she hadn’t thought that Harland would disapprove. Come tc 
think about it, in everything she had written, it was as if some 
strong rope were tugging at her, hplding her hack from expr s- 
ing herself or saying the things she really wanted to say. 

That must be it. Anne decided finally. Clare would, no doubt, 
simply love a visit from her. But 3he didn’t want to say so 

Well, then, Anne decided, she’d go without-being asked. Not 
right away, oi course. It would take time to save up enough 
money for the trip, and get the right, clothes Her prospective job 
with Mark Enrich would help out with ;he clothes. She wouldn’t 
dream of going tc New York unless she looked smartly groomed. 
She knew how much stock Clare set by clothes She wouldn’t want 
her mother t be. asham'ed of her. 

Her father, she was sure, would put up no objection to the 
trip. She would not tell him in advance. She would simply make 
her plans, get ready, anu tell Harland about it at the last minute. 

The next morning, when Mark Enrich came into the store 
for his coke, Anne was on the lookout for him “When do 1 start 
work?” she asked him. 

“You’ve decided to model for me?” The man looked pleased. 
“Smart girl. Maybe I should sign you to a contract. When some 
of the trade gets a look at you. one of my competitors may try 
to steal you atvay from me.” 

“Do you think I’ll make a good model. Rich?” Mark’s secre¬ 
tary called him Rich, and so did all his friends, so he tolr Anne. 
“You’ll have to do the same thing if you’re going to work for me. 
I can’t stand formality 

“Yes. 1 think you’ll make a fine model. You have the igure 
for it. And you have something else. Not prettiness, although 
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you’re pretty enough. It’s something more elusive. Sparkle. A 
lively personality. Because you seem to alive clothes will seem to 
come alive on you. That is why I’m hiring you. I know what I am 
doing.”. He winked at her. “I am a smart guy. None of these 
wooden models for me, no matter how pretty they may be. Might 
as well use a vtax dummy. A dummy can have blonde curls and 
a smirk. No I hire only a girl with a personality, so that she 
can give personality to my frocks as well as the other way around. 
You see what I mean ?” 

Anne smiled “I think you flatter me.” 

“Flatter you? By heaven, no.” And Rich slapped the counter. 
“When I want to make a little time with a sharp little sweet¬ 
heart”—his dark eyes flashed in a smile—“then I flatter, yes. I 
ply her with liquor and feed her very good food and very pleas¬ 
ant lies, flattering lies. On such occasions I become a mind reader. 
I tell the little character exactly what she already thinks about 
herself, which invariably is very flattering but very seldom true.” 

“In other words, a girl shouldn’t believe a word you say. you 
wolf.” 

“Exactly.” He continued to smile with his white teeth and 
sparkling eyes. “If she is a smart girl, she shouldn’t believe a 
word I tell her, or what any man tells her. Not if there is a moon 
in the sky and red blood in the man’s veins.” 

Leaning across the counter, Anne made a wry face at him. 
“And I suppose you call that romance J” 

“I call it romance. You probably won’t believe this, bat I can 
tell you I am an extremely romantic character. A moonlight night 
has the most improbable effect on me. And I’m a pushover for the 
old-fashioned love songs.” 

' “So are gangsters, 1’ve. heard tell,” Anne grinned. 

“So. First you class me with the wolves, then with the gang¬ 
sters. I am deeply offended. Perhaps I shall fire you before you 
even start to work for me. I should pay out my hard-earned to a 
little character who considers me a low-life. I tell you, I am an 
incorrigible romanticist at heart. You will see.” 

“You were also telling me that you do not tell pretty lies to 
the girls who work for you. Can I depend on that?” 

“You can depend on it, my friend. If a girl works for me, an 
entirely different principle is involved. There I am paying out 
actual cash. There I am a business man! I do not mix business 
and romance.” 

“Can I also depend on that?” Anne said, and she smiled again. 

She liked Mark Enrich. The more she talked with him the 
better she liked him, and after she had modeled for him for a 
time she was to like him still better. 

She was to find him capable of genuine friendship, devoid of 
ulterior motives. He was handsome and sophisticated and had 
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money to spend freely, so women were after him. They telephoned 
him. They came to the shop. They wrote him ardent love letters. 
He told Anne once, “1 find it most astonishing, the things that 
women who should know better will put down on paper. Me, I 
never write letters to women A letter can be a very dangerous 
thing. No man can possibly know, when he writes an ill-advised 
leter, at what future time he may come face to face with it in a 
courtroom And that can be bad.” 

“In other words, Rich, when it comes to writing love letters, 
you are a business man.” 

“When it comes to writing love letters, I have a little rule I 
go by. When in doubt, don’t.” 

“That sound; terribly cagey.” 

“Why should a man not be cagey with the women who flutter 
in and out of his life and mean nothing to him ?” 

“Was there never a woman who meant anything to you, 
Mark ?” 

She asked that question once, and later could have bitten her 
tongue out or having askec it. Later, when she learned during a 
confidential talk with Mark’s secretary, with whom she gradually 
developed a casual friendship, that there was a woman in a wheel¬ 
chair who would never walk again. A lovely woman with a delicate, 
fragile beauty whom Mark had married when he was twenty- 
three and the girl nineteen, and who had been hopelessly crippled 
in an accident during their honeymoon. He had given her unfail¬ 
ing love and devotion through the years. She was the reason for 
everything that he did, the long hard hours he put in at work, 
the money he had determined to make and had made. She was the 
one he went home to when he was finished with work, finished 
with the casua' meaningless affairs with foolish women with 
which he occasionally amused himself. He never mentioned her 
and many people who knew him casually did not know that he 
was married. But Mark Enrieh’s crippled wife was the reason 
behind ail h~ die and all he was. 

So that was Mark Enrich. A lamb behind a wolfish mask. A 
good friend. A really swell guy. But later, when Anne tried to 
get that idea over . . 

She started to. work for Enrich- the following Monday after¬ 
noon. She had spent most of Sunday with Sally Parkes, and Sab 
urdav evening she had gone to the movies with another girl. 

There was a purpose behind all this. She was determined tc 
stay away fronr home as much as possible, so that when Ed 
phoned—if he phoned, the worm—he would not find her in. She 
left a message with Dora. “If that fellow. Ed Connor, should 
telephone, tel 1 him I’m out on a date.” 

Dora was mildly curious and Anne resented It. She didn’t 
want Dora, nor anyone else, prying into what was strictly her 
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business. “Have you and Ed quarreled, Anne ?” 

“No. Of course not. Why do you ask?” 

“Oh, no reason. Only you usually save Saturday evenings for 
Ed.” 

“There’s no law that I have to, is there ?” 

Dora had long ago made up her mind to accept Anne’s curt 
manner toward her without allowing herself to be hurt. She was 
of a philosophical turn of mind. She reasoned that she had tried 
her best to be a real mother to Anne, and that was all a one 
could do. She said, when Anne had gone: “Harland, I’ve tried to 
make Anne fee) close to me. All through the years I’ve tried, for 
your sake. I seeir to have failed. I’m sorry.” 

Harland wen 1 over to the. divan and put his arm around Fora. 
He was an affectionate man and Dora was very dear to him. His 
very real devotion was in his eyes as he smiled at her. ‘Don’t 
let it worry you. I’m afraid our Anne is the lone wolf type. It’s 
difficult for anyone to get really close to her. She’s one to keep 
both her joys and her troubles to herself. Perhaps the psycho¬ 
logists could explain it. They lay great stress these days on the 
feeling of insecurity that results when a child’s parents split up. 
I believe it is supposed to lead to a mistrust of life in many cases. 
The child builds up a feeling that the world is against her and 
people may fail her at any turn. So she closes herself against 
everyone, in a kind of subconscious self-defense.” 

Dora knew very little about psychology and had never tried 
to learn. “All that may be very true,” she said skeptically. “But 
I find it simpler, and just as sensible, to say that Anne doesn’t 
like me because I’m her stepmother Sometimes I wonder if you 
and she would be closer if anything were to happen to me.” 

Her tone was odd and Harland caught it. Quick fear streaked 
his eyes. His feeling for Dora went deeper than he could ever 
make anyone, even Dora herself, understand. She had been wife 
and sweetheart to him, and a mother as well. She had been the 
mother who had died when he was born, the wife who had wa”:ed 
out on him, the sweetheart whose ideal every man treasures in 
the secret places of his heart to the day he dies. Life had failed 
him in many ways, but Dora had made up for all the failures. 
She was a huge ungainly woman, but to him she was beautiful. 
Her love, once given, was as loyal and enduring as the love of 
God, and this Harland knew. She had given him tenderness and 
passion, companionship and faith in himself, she had given him 
peace of mind and a spirit, and for these things he depended 
on her. She was so necessary to him that she was like part of 
himself, and the very suggestion that he might lose her wat like 
a knife struck in his heart. 

To hide ';hat instinctive and terrinble fear, he smiled amus¬ 
edly. “Such a thing to say. Nothing’s going to happen to you, 
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sweernearx. 

“It might, ’ Dora said in her calm way. “None of us has any 
certain lease on life. 1 haven’t felt really well for a year or so, 
and lately I have a queer pain that keeps recurring. I don’t want 
to scare you. Harland. 1 just think you ought to know. And I 
want to say this.” She touched his hand and turned her face to 
his; the love she had known for him through the years was in 
her eyes, making them wondrously bright and tender, and or a 
moment her plain face shone with real beauty. “If I should go 
first, please aon’t grieve over me. Be happy. Live for Anne. Marry 
again. You need a peaceful home life, you need a wife. I’d vant 
you to marry.” 

“Don’t tall that way, Dora. Please.” 

“All right. I won’t mention it again. I just wanted you to 
know.” 

“If you don’t feel right, you should try some other doctor. 
You should go to a hospital for a complete check-up. They can tell 
you if anything’s wrong.” 

“Yes. But it costs so much.” 

That wa.‘ Saturday night. The night that Anne went to the 
movies with a girl friend. And sure enough, Ed did phone while 
she was away and Dora delivered the message, just as Anne had 
asked her to. “She won’t be home until quite late, Ed. Said she 
had a date. I’ll tell her you called.” 

Sunday Ed called again, while Anne was roaming aimlessly 
around downtown with Sally. 

Sally had just got off a letter, special delivery, to her former 
boy friend back home. “Just to make sure how the land lay.” 

“Are you serious about going back and marrying him, Sally?” 

“Why not?” That old sourpuss sure as the dickens means 
she’s going ■ pitch me out of the house. And I’d rather share a 
farm with Pete than a room with any of the local wolves.” 

• “Even your newest Romeo?” 

Sally shrugged. “It appears Junior forgot to mention th.T* he 
has a wife somewhere. I don’t object to a fate worse than death— 
but I don’t yearn to risk death too, at the hands of a jerlous 
spouse. 

“Anyway, I’m sick of waiting counter. 1 don’t believe have 
the strength for that kind of work. My feet hurt and I get so 
damned tired. 1 don’t see the point in going on like that for the 
rest of my days ” 

“Well, some swell guy may come along some day and -ou’ll 
fall wildly i: lcve with him.” 

“Yeah. Sure ” sally said. “He’ll come along, and I’ll fall ir. love 
with him. And he’ll look right through me and won’t aver know 
I’m alive. Just like it was the last time.” 

“What last time, Sally ?” inqui red Anne, who hadn’t imagined 
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that Sally had ever been crazily in love. Anne had Sally figured 
out as a girl whc was out for a good time and as many ^ree meals 
as she could wangle, plus a" few dresses and trinkets if her swain 
chanced to be generous. Thoroughly practical and realistic, that 
was Sally. 

“The time I was nuts about Johnny Brown.” 

“Johnny Brown!” Anne stared. “Not Johnny Brown.” 

“Sure. That’s what I said. Johnny Brown.” 

“Oh, Sally.’' There was a quaver in Anne’s voice, she was so 
surprised. Johnny was their head boss, in charge of the kitchen 
and counter service, and every single thing about the man was as 
commonplace as his name. You simply couldn't imagine ary girl, 
certainly not Sally, falling in love with Johnny. He was iround 
thirty-five. Neither dark nor fair, neither tall nor short, neither 
good-looking nor homely. He wasn’t bad to work for. He never 
got nasty, nor shouted at the girls. In fact, you couldn’t be too 
sure there was a good shout in Johnny. Every girl liked him all 
right. He got along with the help. The girls, as a whole, thought 
him “not a bad guy.” And that described Johnny about as well 
as he could be described.” 

“I fell for birr right after I came to work at the store.” Sally’s 
voice sounded as if she might actually be going to cry about it. 
“Don’t ask me why. How would 1 know? 1 just did, that's all. 1 
guess I just about went off my trolly about him. Tried doing 
my hair new ways, to see if he’d notice. Dreamed about the guy. 
Even tried to diet for three whole weeks because I thought he 
might like me better if 1 was thin.” 

“Oh,” Anne said. If Sally had actually tried to diet she must 
have had it bad. 

“Well,” Sally continued, “one night he dated me. And was I 
walking in dreamland. Oh, mama! Bought a new dress I couldn’t 
afford, and went out and had a manicure. First official manicure 
I ever had in my life So what happens?” 

“You went tc the movies,” Anne guessed. 

“Yeah. We went to the movies. He didn’t hold my hand or 
anything, but 1 consoled myself. I thought the guy was just shy, 
see? He seemer awful restless all through the show. I did notice 
that. Like he had ants in his pants or something.” 

“Probabb he had,” Anne said practically, “if it was the ant 
season. They certainly' got in mine this last summer.” 

“Well, no It wasn’t ants. Soon as we left the show, he said 
couldn’t we go somewhere that we could talk. He wanted co talk 
to me, see? Well, naturally, I thought he meant talk about me— 
us. So I suggested a park bench and he said that as fine. So we 
find a park and. a bench, and then what do you think?” 

Anne giggled. “You really want to know what I’m thinking?” 

“Well, you’re wrong, honey. I thought the same thing—and 
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was I wrong! What he wanted to talk about was some other gal 
he was in love with, and he thought she was double-crossiny him, 
giving him the brush-off, and he just couldn’t take it. So he 
wanted advice about how to get this girl back He said he’d looked 
the counter girls over, and decided I was the one with the most 
good, hard, practical sense.” 

“Whatever made him think that, Sally ?” 

“I dunno. Maybe because I’ve got that cornfed look,” Sally 
suggested with bitterness. “Well, anyway, that was the begin¬ 
ning and the end of my Great Romance. We sat on this aarned 
bench and talked about the other girl. 1 don’t believe the guy 
ever really looked at me once. Never made a pass. Didn’t even 
have the politeness to inquire if 1 had a love life. You’d ’ ave 
thought maybe I was just a column in a paper, a romance clinic, 
and it was my business to waste an evening telling him what to 
do about his heart throb. Sister, was I burned up.” 

“And was that all ?” 

“That was all. Period.” 

“He never dated you again ?” 

“Just let him try it, the heel. If that guy ever tried to date 
me again, I’d spit in his eye. Imagine. Setting a girl on a park 
bench, keeping her there till way past midnight and never have 
the common politeness to put his arm around her.” 

Anne giggled. “Well, your broken heart must have healed 
pretty quick or you wouldn’t talk this way about him now.” 

“I know when I’ve had enough,” Sally said with some dignity. 
“The next week I went off my diet,” she added. “And I’ve been 
eating exactly what I want ever since. Next time you catch me 
going without food I like to please some man— well, you won’t 
catch me, that’s all. And that's one thing about Pete. I wouldn’t 
have to bother about stuff like that with him Pete thinks I’m 
perfect just as 1 am. I’ll bet if I got big as a house, I’d still look 
good to Pete. Anyway, that’s what he used to tell me.” 

She frowned worriedly. “I’m sort of anxious to get his -eply 
to my special delivery letter and see if he’s still carrying the 
torch for me. I’ve treated him pretty mean, I guess, xlaven’t 
bothered to write him much lately. Still, or so I told him in this 
letter I wrote him. I’ve been thinking plenty about him.” Sally 
giggled. “I told him I’d had a funny kind of cramp in my : ight 
hand and the doctor had told me to lay off writing letters for a 
time. That ought tc make everything all right.” 

“Will Pete believe a yarn like that?” 

Sally considered. “Well, he’s sort of a trusting soul, and not 
too bright. I don’t mean he’s a halfwit, or anything like that. 
He’s all there. Only—well — oh, you know what I mean. You know 
how country fellows are who haven’t been around much. They 
sort of figure a girl is telling the truth no maitter what line she 
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hands them. Maybe it’s from being around cows and dumb ani¬ 
mals so much. Yeah, I sort of think Pete will believe I have a 
cramp in my hand.” 

Anne laughed suddenly, as a thought struck her. “Say, 
wouldn’t it be a joke if Pete had fallen in love with some other 
girl while you’ve been away?” 

“Yeah. That sure would be a joke.” And Sally laughed, but 
without much heartiness. Then, for a time, she lapsed into a 
brooding silence. 
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It was Wednesday before Anne saw Ed He eased into a place 
at the counter around seven that evening. When Anne ught 
sight of him, her heart began to do tricks. It skipped several 
beats, and she seemed suddenly walking on air. She had not 
until then admitted to herself how desperately she had aissed 
him, how every minute these days had been like living suspended 
in space, not really living at all but more like a suspension of 
living until Ed came to her again. If he came. Now he was there. 
It was unusual for him to come to the drug store. As a rule they 
met outside somewhere. He looked tired. 

Anne sa his eyes searching up and down the counter before 
they found her. He had seated himself in the section assigned to 
her, so she could not avoid going to take his order. 

“Hello, Anne.” he said. 

“Hi, Ed.” You might have thought from her cool, casual tone 
and from her glance, which neither frowned nor smiled,-that he 
was just anybody. 

“What’s the idea, honey? Have you been giving me the brush- 
off?” 

“I’m sure I haven’t any idea what you’re talking about. Ed. 
What was your order, please?” 

“You haven’t been home when I phoned. You’ve been out on 
dates with someone else.” 

Anne’s hurt anger suddenly betrayed her. Her eyes, opening 
wide like a doll’s to look at him, held all of her recent anguish. 
Her mouth trembled. “I haven’t broken a date with you, because 
I wanted to date someone else.” 

“What do you mean by that crack?” 

“Figure it out for yourself, my friend. And please, may I 
have your order? I'm supposed to be working here, you know.” 

He was waiting outside the store for her when she came out 
around eigh'-thirty. Now that she was working for Enrich rfter- 
noons, she had arranged with the management to finish her noon 
shift at one-thirty and lengthen her evening shift to eight-ihirty. 

She saw him immediately standing by the curb. Head high, 
eyes held determinedly straight in front of her, Anne made a 
point of starting off down the street as if unaware that Ed were 
in the same world, let alone a mere few feet from her. 

He tossed his cigarette away, caught up with her in a few 
long strides, and his hand came down hard on her arm. 
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“Look here, honey, what’s wrong? Are you sore at me?” 

Anne shrugged, walking faster, giving the impression that 
she wanted to get away from him. “Heavens! What would I be 
sore about?” 

“Well, you’ve b.een acting mighty queer. Either you’re sore 
at me, or you’ra tired of me. Which is it?” 

“Figure it out for yourself, Ed. It’s your question. You find 
the answer.” 

“Are you sore because I broke that date with you last week? 
I couldn’t help myself, honey. And I thought is was sort of under¬ 
stood between us that when a chance to make a sale came up 
you’d understand if I didn’t show up.” 

“Oh, sure, 1 understand, Ed. I understand perfectly. By the 
way, did th- sale go over?” 

“Well, it isn’t exactly settled yet. No papers signed. 3ut I 
believe I’m making good progress.” 

“I’ll bet you are. When 1 saw you that evening you were mak¬ 
ing marvelous progress.” 

It took Ed a moment to digest that remark, and then he stop¬ 
ped short. They had walked as far as Robinson’s. The window 
in front of them featured a bride in candlelight satin, followed 
by her retinue of attendants in embroidered taffeta. Anne’s 
glance took i + in as she said cuttingly: “ She’ll probably want a 
wedding lik this. Do send me an invitation. I’ll want to ee you 
dressed up i: tails. You’ll look so cute. Come to think about it, 
you don’t look unlike that dummy bridegroom over there.” 

He caught her shoulders and shook her. 

He sounded angry, and he was. “Who do you think you’re 
comparing tc a smirking wax dummy?” 

“You, d..rling of my heart. You were smirking like mad, that 
evening when I saw you with that—that jerk. I’d take the 
dummy, however, for my man. Dummies don’t lie.” 

“What ar - al these sly wisecracks about ? What are you hint¬ 
ing at?” 

“Oh, I’m not hinting. I’m just telling you.” 

“When did you see me ? What did you see ?” 

“The evening you broke our date, and sent me that silly book 
about building up my man. And i saw plenty.” 

“You think. So that’s what this is all about. That’s what 
you’ve been sore about. You saw me with Maxine Tull.” 

“Oh. Is that her name? It sounds like something she made 
up, along with her face. It’s okay, Ed.” Quite suddenly she seemed 
to crumple. Her anger was gone; only stark misery was left. 
“It’s okay if you’ve found another girl you like better. No one 
could blame you for liking that girl. She’s stunning to look at. 
Only just tel’ me the truth. You don’t need to make up lies about 
business dates. I hate lies.” 


“1 didn’t lie.” 

They were still standing in front of the store window, peo¬ 
pled with the dummy figures. For a second—it was nonsense, of 
course—the wax dummies seemed to come to life. The bride¬ 
groom’s smirk became a sympathetic smile as if he understood 
exactly what Ed was going through. As if he wanted to say, 
“They’re all like that, pal. Jealous. Unreasonable. Forever getting 
suspicious and accusing you of something you never did. Still, 
you mustn’t mind. It proves she loves you. If she doesn’t get 
suspicious and jealous, it isn’t love.” 

And the bride had her secret, wise little smile. “You’ll never 
find one who won’t bear a little watching, honey.” 

“You did lie. I saw you with my own eyes. Stop lying to me, 
Ed. Why do you think you should? I’m not holding any strings 
on you. Can’t you understand? You’re free, if you want to be 
free.” 

“Do you want to be free? Are you trying to get rid of me? 
Is that your game?” 

“Oh, Ed. Don’t be silly.” Suddenly she began to cry. 

His hands still on her shoulders were strong, and suddenly 
very gentle. His eyes smiled down at her with i wealth of ten¬ 
derness. “That girl’s father is in the market for a house. He 
wants a 3wank place. He has real dough to pay out, not peanuts. 
You must have seen her name in the society columns. She’s one 
of the socialite gals. Her mother and my mother went to school 
together, years ago. They met again recently.” 

He told her the story. When he had finished, all she said was: 
“Ed. Oh, Ed.” 

Later she said: “But the article. Why did you send me that. 
It sounded as if — well, as if you were trying to tell me I wouldn’t 
make a good wife, that I didn’t know how to go about helping a 
man be successful.” 

“Don’t be silly.” Ed had all but forgotten the article He’d 
had too many other htings on his mind these past few days to 
worry his head further over the psychological approach of his 
women. “I sent it for a joke,” he said. 

The evening was wonderful, after that. They went to the 
movies and helc hands all through the picture. Then they went 
to a Chinese place to eat, and the Chinese waiter an elderly 
man, seemed to see the intensity and wealth of their longing for 
each other written bright in their faces. He gave them a benign 
smile and wished them many strong, beautiful sons. Because 

Ed touched her hand across the table, and smiled straight into 
she was so startled, and a little embarrassed, Anne giggled, 
her eyes, and told her the Chinese were a very wise race and had 
excellent ideas. Then he told her how pretty she looked. 

For the first time he noticed the dress she was wearing. It 
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was a lime green wool, startling in its simplicity. Only an ex¬ 
pert’s eyes could have gauged the probable cost of those skillfully 
plain and very expensive lines. The only trimming was the row 
of large and unusual black plastic buttons down the front. 

“Have I seen that dress before?” Ed inquired. 

Anne shook her head. Naturally he hadn’t, since she had got 
it only that day. Mark Enrich had let her have it for five dollars. 
It was one of his damaged models. There was a flaw in the ma¬ 
terial, under one arm, and the threads around it had given way. 
Anne knew ihe could mend it so that the place would never be 
noticed. 

She knew, also, because Rich had told her, that the frock 
retailed for anywhere fi'om eighty to a hundred dollars, depend¬ 
ing on the store that carried it. She told Ed: “I bought it at a 
sale price. Five dollars.” Which was true enough. “Do you 
like it?” 

Ed thought it was slick. “Best-looking dress I ever saw you 
wear,” he said. “Five bucks. That seems awfully cheap for these 
days.” 

Anne smiled smugly. “It is, darling. It was a genuine bar¬ 
gain.” Now was the time, of course, to tell him all about Mark 
Enrcih and her new job modeling sports clothes. She even began: 
“Oh, Ed, by the way, I have something to tell you.” 

But something distracted his attention just then, some man 
across the room he thought he recognized, and by the time his 
eyes came back to her Anne found herself uncertain whether to 
tell him about the job at once, or wait until later. 

She had no reason to think that Ed would disapprove. Still, 
she wasn’t sure. It was as Sally had said. You never could tell 
about men’s reactions. They got funny ideas and climbed on their 
high horses when you least expected it. There was nothing out 
of the way about modeling. It was a job, like any other job. But 
Ed might no'; consider it so. 

Ed was looking at her now, smiling at her, his fingers playing 
with her hand. “What did you have to tell me, honey?” 

“What? Oh, nothing, I guess. I forgot what I was about to 
say. Look, Ed. tell me something—what dp you think about 
modeling work?” 

“You mean girl models?” He smiled. “All the models I’ve 
happened to meet were pretty hot tootsies.” 

“Oh, I don’t mean models who pose for artists in the nude, 
not anything like that. I mean modeling clothes. Showing off 
expensive dresses so the customers can get an idea how they 
look.” 

“I know what you mean.” Ed looked at her thoughtfully. 
“What did you mean asking me what I thought about it. Has 
someone offered you a job as a model ?” 
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Anne mistrusted the look in his eyes. Or maybe it was merely 
a woman’s instinct that told her to go a little easy. She smiled. 
“And if they had?” 

Ed snook his head. “You stick to your drug store job. I like 
that better, x wouldn’t want my girl marching around in slinky 
clothes for a Jot of heavy-jowled, slimy-eyed guys to give her the 
once-over.” 

“I get sick oi that counter job. I’m so sick—” 

“I know” Ec grinned. “You’re sick of hearing, ‘I want it on 
toast.' Well, 1 guess all jobs are about alike that way You get 
sick of anything you have to plug at, day after day, doing the 
same damned thing over and over. Take my word for that honey. 
I imagine professional people get sick of the grind, even though 
they chose the work they wanted and needn’t take orders from 
anyone else. Imagine oeing a dentist, and having tc grind teeth 
day after da., and year after year. And take writers. Most oeople 
imagine they a like to be writers, so I’ve heard. They imagine it 
would be th life ot Riley, just tc sit down at a typewriier and 
put down words, and then get paid for doing it. Well, when 1 
was in the Army I got to know a fellow w'ho as a professional 
writer. Know what he told me? He said he’d got so he hated the 
sight of a typewriter. He said it was the most tedious and wear¬ 
ing work on earth, sitting alone in a room and just writing, 
writing, writing month after month and /eat after year. He said 
if he had it to dc over, he’d take up plumbing, orick-laying, car¬ 
pentering, farming, anything rather than writing. He said it 
was the loneliest and the most demanding work imaginable, and 
he’d welcomed a war that took him away from it. So that s the 
way it goes, honey. People get sick ot anything they have to do 
all the time Don’t think your counter job is any horrible ex¬ 
ception.” 

It was quite a little speech Anne didn’t listen carefully to 
quite all of it, because her mind was rushing ahead of Ed’s 
words. He isn’t going to like this job I’ve taken, she thought. 
He isn’t going tc like it one little bit. “1 wouldn’t want my girl 
marching around ... . for a lot of guys to give hei the once- 

Suppose she were to tell him about it, and he insisted that she 
quit the jcb with Enrich? 

She was making little criss-cross patterns on the tablecloth 
with a spoon. Her eyes, hale, down, away from Ed, studied the 
patterns carefully as if they were important. 

I won’t give it up, she thought. He wouldn’t have any right 
to ask me to There’s nothi sg out of the way about what I’m 
doing. Mark Enrich is a grand person, and his customers are 
okay, too. They aren’t heavy-joweled and ,limy-eyed! None that 
she’d seen as ye* were. Any number of Rich’s customers were 
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women. Some of the swankiest shops in Hollywood, several of 
the exclusive places on Wilshire Boulevard were owned and run 
by women. She thought wryly: If you gave a word association 
test to some people and said the word, model, they’d give you 
back “sex.” And apparently Ed was like that. 

So she decided not to tell Ed about the job. Anyway, not just 
yet. After all. why should she tell him, if she wasn’t sure of his 
approval? It was her own business, wasn’t it, if she wanted to 
do a little extra work during her free afternoon hours? 

It isn’t necessary to tell a man about every move you make, 
she thought. 

Ed had his car parked in a downtown garage. When they left 
the Chinese restaurant, they went to get it. “Feel like riding 
around awhile?” Ed asked her. 

They drove out to Santa Monica and parked where they could 
. watch the moonlight making a silver path along the ocean, run¬ 
ning up to meet the shadowy white expanse of sand. The tide 
was coming in, making a lapping, murmurous sound. It would 
come far in during the night, and dash away ail the trash and 
debris left by humans, bits of bread, the banana peelings and 
orange skin, the crumpled bits of paper. The night hid these 
mute evidences of human carelessness and irresponsibilty, even 
of filth. The tide would wash them completely away, and in the 
morning the beach would be swept clean and white and shining, 
as if it had just been laid down fresh from the hand of God. 

Ed took Anne in his arms. Her pulses went wild at his touch, 
she swam in ecstasy that was weakness and strength and wonder, 
her longing for him, her need to belong to him completely as she 
had in the past, was like a destructive and at the same time a 
life-giving fervor in her blood. He held her close and played v/ith 
her hair and presently he kissed her. 

“Ed,” she murmured rapturously. “Oh, Ed.” 

“Love me, honey?” 

“You know. You don’t need to ask me.” 

“I want to hear you say it. Say it for me, sweetheart. 

“I love you, Ed. I love you, love you, love you.” 

“You’re so beautiful, darling. No girl could possibly be as 
beautiful as you look to me.” 

“Do I really, Ed? Do I look as pretty to you —as that other 
wench ?” 

“What other wench?” She could see his grin in the moonlight. 
His face looked strange in the halflight. His eyes more intense, 
more luminous. His features more sharply etched. He’s a hand¬ 
some guy, Anne thought dreamily, looking up at him. And he’s 
my guy. No one else can have him. I won’t let them.” 

“You’re the only beautiful wench I know.” 

“You kniw who I mean. That girl in the black hat. The one 


you’re supposed to be selling a house to her father.” 

“Correction, please. The one I am selling a house to her 
father. I hope.” He tilted up her chin and smiled down into her 
eyes. “You aren’t going to start in being jealous again?” 

“Not just now.” Anne smiled at him with those lovely violet 
eyes until Ed warned her she’d better stop looking at him just 
that way. “I can’t take too many of those heady looks,” he teased 
her. “They affect me like old champagne after several stiff bran¬ 
dies. Only more so. I’m likely to start the car and make a dash 
for the Arizona border and marry you at sunup.” 

“Why don’t you?” 

“You want me to?” 

Anne pu x her hands to his cheeks, pulled his face close to hers. 
Her eyes came ablaze with passionate tenderness and longing. 
“There’s nothing I want so much. Why don’t we, darling?” 

He seemed tempted for a moment. “You’d do :t, if you loved 
me as much as 1 love you,” Anne pleaded. 

She felt the convulsive movement of his arm around her. His 
face seemed stern. “Don’t say it that way. I love in all the ways 
a man can love a woman. I want to go to bed with you at night 
and eat breakfast with you in the morning. I want you with me 
always. I’d like to make forty million dollars so 1 could spend it 
all on you. I’d like to be poor with you, because-I think that could 
be pretty wonderful too. I’d like to know you were working be¬ 
side me, building a home out of forest logs, building a family 
out of our love, building a life that would be not too easy but 
splendid ant. fine and that would count for something. I’d like to 
share every conceivable kind of life with you, Anne 1 want you. 
I love you. And there’s nothing I’d like better than to say, the 
hell with everything, and run off and marry you tonight.” 

His sigh was long. “But I can’t let dreams run away with me. 
It’s a practical world and there are a number of unpleasant real¬ 
ities in it. One of them is that a guy hasn’t any right to tie a 
girl up to him until he’s able to provide for her properly. A man 
with any sense of responsibility will wait until he can do that.”. 

“I hate waiting.” 

“So do I, sweetheart.” 

“Sometimes people wait so long that everything gets spoiled. 
They wait until they’re ready, and by the time they’re ready, 
the thing they w ere waiting for no longer means anything.” 

“That won’t happen to us, baby.” 

“I get afraid, Ed. Sometimes I get awfully afraid. 1 get the 
feeling that life is like a person, a tricky person, or maybe just 
an impatient person. It gives you a chance at something very 
lovely, but if you haven’t sense enough to take it quickly, while 
you can, it gets whisked away from you.” 

Ed grinned. “You make life sound like one of those artists 
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in magic on a stage. The hand is quicker than the eye. Now you 
see it and now ycu don’t.” 

. “I’m afraid of waiting,” Anne repeated. “Don’t you ever get 
afraid, Ed?” 

“Sometimes,” he admitted honestly. I guess its just a fear 
that’s rooted in all humans. Fear of losing the thing in life that’s 
most precious to them. But I’m not going to lose you. honey. 
Don’t you ever think it. You couldn’t get away from mt if you 
tried.” 

Anne managed a quick smile. “Well, I’m not going to try. 
I guess we’d better start for home, hadn’t we? 1 didn’t tell Dad 
I’d be out late He worries.” 

Ed loked disappointed. “Honey, I was hoping we could have 
a real reunion Sort of a celebration. 1 was counting on being 
alone in the hotel with you for a little while.” 

“If ive’d only gone earlier, Ed. But now it’s late.” Yet even 
as she sopke, and his arms tigntened once more around her. she 
coulc feel that piercing sharp titillation of her senses wich noth¬ 
ing iess than complete surrender could appease. 

For several minutes he held her there, feeling her oody melt 
against his own, his own senses rioting in rythm to hers 

“Darling we don’t really need to go to the hotel,” he whis¬ 
pered at last. 

“But my new dress — ” she protested. Yet her protest lacked 
conviction. 

And in few seconds more the dress was forgotten, the world 
was forgotten, as they gave themselves to each other ana their 
feverish love knew’ fulfillment. 

“And you think 1 wouldn’t wait forever, to have this always?” 
Ed asked her. 


10 . 


Ethel Connor phoned Anne on Thursday evening. Anne had 
just come in the house. She had had a date with Ed, but he had 
phoned her at the last minute at the drug store to say that he 
couldn’t make it. He admitted, without attempting subterfuge, 
that he expected to see Maxine Tull. He was going up to the 
hotel apartment where she lived. Stephen Tull, Maxine’s father, 
had sent for him. He wanted to have at alk about various prop¬ 
erties. 

Anne had been nice about it. “Okay, Ed, and good luck.” 

She was disappointed at not seeing him. A day that did not 
include at least an hour or so with Ed seemed so terribly lacking 
in flavor. Something seemed missing from it. Still, it was sort 
of a relief, at that, to have an evening to herself. 

There were always undies to wash. Sometimes Dora attended 
to that sort of thing for her. Anne never asked hor to. Dora just 
did it, without saying anything about it. But recently Dora had 
been complaining so much, seemed to have so little strength, 
that Anne had deliberately hid her soiled things out of the way 
where they couldn’t be found. She didn’t want Dora to feel she 
should wash things for her, when she seemed to be half out on 
her feet. 

She planned also to give herself a shampoo. And then she 
would try to get to bed early for a change. She needed the rest. 
Lord knows. This business of holding down two jobs, even though 
one of them took only a few hours, certainly took it out of you. 
Not to mention the nights with Ed. 

Ed’s mother said: “Is that you, Anne dear? How are you, 
honey? I’ve missed seeing you recently. I’m afraid Ed is inclined 
to be selfish with you. I tell him to bring you over often but he 
always has some excuse. So this time I’m just taking things into 
my own hands. Can you come for dinner Saturday evening, dear? 
I’d so love to have you. Just an informal dinner with no fuss. 
Ed will be here, of course. And possibly one other guest.” 

It meant Anne would have to arrange with one of the other 
girls to take her evening shift at the counter. Not too easy, on a 
Saturday. Still, she would manage somehow. She would have to. 
An invitation from Ed’s mother was a little like a summons 
from the queen. 

When they met, Ethel Connor had invariably been sweet as 
pie to Anne. Always it was dear, this, and honey, that. Why Anne 
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had always had a faint, nagging suspicion that Ethel, at heart,- 
was against Ed’s marrying her Anne simply didn’t know. It was 
just one of those things. A kind of hunch. Maybe it was partly 
that Ethel Connor was such an arrogant, essentially snooty kind 
of person. She could fall over herself being sweet to you, and 
still you had the feeling she was patronizing you. 

Anne had the premonition that .the woman would break up this 
marriage before it ever took place, if she possibly could. But for 
all she knew, it might be entirely her imagination. And she never 
mentioned her doubts to Ed. That would never do. For she knew 
Ed thought his mother was a pretty wonderful person 

She might be all wrong, and she went on the theory that she 
was. She was as pleasant as she knew how to be whenever she 
encountered Ethel. And she wouldn’t have dreamed of declining 
one of her invitations.. She didn’t even want to. 

She was always vaguely thrilled by being invited to Ed’s 
home. It gave her an excited, lovely feeling to be included, in a 
sense, as on of the family. 

Friday evening she saw Ed. They followed their usual routine. 
A show, late supper together, a'few hours of unrestrained pas¬ 
sion. They didn’t go dancing very often lately. After being on 
her feet all day, Anne didn’t feel a lot like dancing, although she 
was crazy about it when she rested. Ed was in a marvelous mood. 
He was hopeful, optimistic, obviously regaining confidence in 
himself. He said that Stephen Tull had proved a grand man to do 
business with. 

He was interested in two properties that Ed had listed. 

He wanted a little more time to make up his mind between 
them, but he had practically given Ed his promise that it would 
be one or the other. One property was priced at fifty thousand 
dollars. Ed said: “Five percent commission on fifty thousand 
wouldn’t b? bad, would it, honey?” 

Anne figured in her mind. Then she said: “Gosh.” And after 
a moment: “Why. if you make that sale, then we could get mar¬ 
ried, couldn’t we?” 

“We sure could, baby.” 

And as Ed said, it wouldn’t be just the one sale. He would 
meet other prospects through Stephen Tull. The man had been 
mighty nice to him, mighty nice indeed. And he had offered, quite 
voluntarily without Ed’s mentioning it, to introduce Ed to several 
business men he knew who were in the market. 

Ed shook his head. “He sure was swell to me.” 

“And how was Maxine?” 

“Huh? Oh, her. Why, she was okay.” 

“I suppose when you get through talking with her father, 
you had a nice long talk with Maxine?” Try as she would, Anne 
couldn’t keep the acid from creeping into her voice. She just 


couldn’t help being a little jealous. Making that big sale was all 
very fine, but it had aspects that Anne couldn’t be expected to 
like. She definitely didn’t like Ed being exposed to that glamorous 
little dish every time he went to talk business with the father. 

Ed grinned. “Sure. We talked. You don’t mind my talking to 
another dame, do you, baby? When I came out of her dad’s study, 
Maxine was hanging around. She asked me if I wouldn’t like 
some sandwiches and coffee.” 

“And you were just in the mood for sandwiches and coffee!” 

“As a matter of fact, I was.” Ed laughed. “I was hungry. 
I’ve been off my feet lately. After that talk with Mr. Tull, my 
appetite came back with a rush. Getting all that encouragement 
from him was the reason, I guess. Anyway, I suddenly felt hun¬ 
gry, and Maxine’s sandwiches were good.” 

“What kind of sandwiches were they?” 

Ed thought. “Damned if I can remember, honey. AH I know 
is they tasted swell.” 

“Humph,” said Anne. For the next few moments the conver¬ 
sation languished. Anne didn’t like the situation. She didn’t 
like it at all. But she didn’t see what she could do about it. 

They arranged about the following evening 

Anne said she would be going home to dress and Ed promised 
to drive over for her around six-thirty. Dinner was to be at 
seven. “I could get you at the store as easy as not,” Ed said, “if 
you don’t want to bother going home first.” 

“No. I want to go home. I want to have a shower and dress 
from the skin out. I like to look my best when I go to your moth¬ 
er’s. It’s sort of silly to want to impress her, but 1 do. Because 
she’s your mother. Do you think she likes me, Ed ?” 

“Who? Mother? Sure she likes you. What makes you ask 
that?” 

“Oh, I dunno. Sometimes I just get a feeling that—well, that 
she doesn’t want us to get married.” 

“Silly. She’s always nice to you, isn’t she?” 

“Always. She’s always so sweet and polite and—weU, almost 
gushing that—well, sometimes I wonder if she isn’t just a little 
too nice. Does that sound crazy?” 

“Completely crazy. Why should she be nice to you if she 
wanted to break us up? That doesn’t make sense, does it?” 

Anne looked thoughtful. “I was reading over that book you 
sent me. You know, the book on psychology and how to build up 
your man. Well, there was another chapter in it telling parents 
how to handle children. It said if a parent wanted to break up 
an infatuation between two young people, the thing to do was 
to encourage it like mad. Because young love thrives best on 
lots of obstacles and.stiff opposition.” 

Ed laughed out. “You’d better toss that book in the trash can. 


It was a mistake for me to send it to you. Now you’re reading 
stuff in it you weren’t suppose to read and filling your head with 
a lot of wacky ideas.” 

He was quiet for a moment, a little as if he’d suddenly been 
struck with a disquieting idea. “You’ve got Mother, all wrong,” 
.he said finally. “She’s all for you. She’s all for our getting mar¬ 
ried.” But somehow his tone lacked conviction. 

He remembered the green dress and told Anne to be sure to 
wear it Saturday evening. Anne laughed. “That dress certainly 
made a hit with you.” 

“It did, definitely. You look nice in everything you- wear, 
honey. But that one—” He shook his head. “1 don’t know what 
there is about it. A man couldn’t be expected to understand stuff 
like that. All I know is, it makes you look like you’d just stepped 
out of one of those swank shops on Wilshire. And when I think 
tyhat you paid for it! You sure know how to shop, baby.” 

“Sure,” Anne said airily. “Just a little jewel in any nuipber 
of ways. That’s me.” 

Ed wante to know if she had a hat to go with the dress. It 
struck Anne rather suddenly that he certainly was taking an 
inordinate and unusual interest in her wearing apparel. As a’ 
rule, like most men, Ed rarely commented on her clothes except 
to say that she looked pretty, or marvelous, or that she looked 
good to him no matter what she wore. 

She giggled. “Ed! I’m the woman you plan to lead to the altar, 
and see how little you know about me. Don’t you know I haven’t 
owned a hat ir. over two years? That I never wear hats?” 

Well, maybe so. Now that he thought about it, Ed had to 
admit, grinning, that he didn’t believe he could remember seeing 
her in a hat. 

“And you’d better let well enough alone,” Anne warned. “You 
start me to wanting hats again, and think what it’s going to cost 
you after we’re married and you have to buy them.” 

Tha was an angle to consider, Ed agreed. Just the same, he 
thought tha dress rated a snappy hat to go with it, just to make 
the costume complete. Maybe a hat with one of those wavy, pic¬ 
turesque brims. You saw quite a few of them lately and Ed sort 
of went for them. It gave a girl that essentially feminine look. 

Anne had a smile at Ed’s description of the brim, but she had 
no smile for the unpleasant association of ideas it brought to her 
mind. Maxine’s droopy Black hat. Very feminine. Very pictur¬ 
esque indeed. The last word in glamour. Also, it must have cost 
a pretty penny. And apparently it had made quite a hit with Ed. 

Too bad, Anne thought grimly, that Mark Enrich didn’t carry 
hats as well as dresses. With Rich standing behind her, she might 
manage to keep up with Maxine as far as dresses went. But the 
Maxine kind of hat would be a little beyond her. All at once she 
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was furious about the whole thing. She was furious that Ed 
should have started to notice her clothes only since he had known 
Maxine. 

It was enough to make any girl furious. He was transparent 
as glass. “Ydu see quite a few hats with brims lately—I go for 
them.” 

Okay. Let him go for them. Let him go for Maxine’s costly 
glamour. Anne knew what she’d do. She wouldn’t start competing 
with Maxine Tull, who didn’t have to consider the cost of any¬ 
thing. She wouldn’t wear a hat tomorrow night. And although she 
hadn’t mentioned it to Ed, the green dress was in no condition 
to be worn until there’d been a thorough ironing job done on it. 

Then Ed took her in his arms and kissed her. She turned 
over on the bed, and rested her head in the crook of his arm. For 
a little while she forgot about being furious at him. . . . 
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No one but Mark Enrich would have been able to tell Anne 
what was exactly right for her to wear that evening. Saturday 
was her afternoon off from her modeling job, but she ran over 
to his place around two. He was busy opening boxes that had just 
come in from New York. He was in his short sleeves and he was 
sweating, and also cursing over the material in a tweed suit He 
tested the cloth between his fingers. “Bah,” he said. “The ma¬ 
terials these days. The art of making beautiful cloth has been 
lost. Will you believe this? I still have the suit mother wore when 
she was a bride. Sixty years ago. That cloth is as good as the 
day it was new It will last forever. The cloth these days looks 
shoddy after hall a dozen wearings. Bah.” He was surrounded 
with boxes, tissue, wrapping paper. “Help me clean up this mess, 
Anne, like a gooc girl.” 

Anne belied. Then she perched herself on a box and lit a 
cigarette. “Rich, I’m invited to my future mother-in-law’s for 
dinner this evening. I want to look vedy vedy you know. What 
should 1 wear?” 

“Ah! Your future mother-in-law. Don’t wear anything. Don’t 
go to the dinner. Keep away from your future mother-in-law. 
That would be my advice to you. Do not expose yourself to this 
snake in the grass, honey.” 

Anne laughea. “Rich! What a way to talk. Ed’s mother is 
nice, awfulN- nice She likes me 1 think. 1 hope.” 

“Yah, yah, yah. You think. You hope. Mothers of attractive 
sons are always snakes in the grass. They cannot help themselves. 
They want to hold on, hold on, hold on. You cannot blame them. 
The son is the last man in their lives. When they lose him, they 
become manless. Sc they plot against the son’s sweeatheart. This 
dinner party is a plot. I see it very clearly. Let me take you to 
dinner, honey Then you will be safe from mischievous plotting.” 

“I’ll bet,” Anne teased him. “Safe—like with a mischievous 
fox. What should I wear, Rich? You tell me. Ed wants me to 
wear that lime green. He’s nuts about it. But it had sort of rough 
treatment the last time I had it on, and it really needs a trip 
to the cleaner’s ” 

“Ah. The green wool. Retails for a hundred and twenty-five 
bucks, that little model.” 

Anne giggled. “You said a hundred the first time you told it-. 
You don’t have to use fictitious prices on me, Rich. I’m not going 
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to pay them. I only work for you Remember?” 

The ma- flashed his white teeth in a smile. “But 1 tell you 
the truth. Last week, one hundred flat. This week, a hundred and 
twenty-five. Nex + week? Who knows?” He spread his hands. “Up, 
up, up. Every day prices going up. Who knows where they will 
stop? And all the time I make less and less.” 

“Sez you, 1 Anne grinned. “Look, about the green dress. Would 
you wear it anyway, to please Ed?” 

Rich considered. “No,” he said finally. “Not in the evening. 
That shade of green, excellent in the daytime, not so good by 
artificial light. In the evening, you wear a color to bring out the 
blue in your eyes. You have good eyes. Very good. Does your 
sweetheart like your eyes?” 

“Very much,’ - Anne smiled. 

“Good, I am glad to hear that he has a little sense, a little 
appreciation of what is lovely. If I were fifteen years younger, 
I should fall madly in love with you because of your eyes. Tell me, 
does your future mother-in-law put on a lot of dog ?” 

“How dr you mean, Rich?” 

He spread his hands and moved his shoulders. Without the 
aid of hands and shoulders, Mark would have found it extremely 
difficult to express himself. “Where do you eat when you get 
there. In the kitchen?” 

“The kitchen 1” 

“Some people do. Personally, I like eating in the kitchen Very 
cozy and inx'orma' and the odors are nice.” 

Anne giggled. “I’m sure Ed’s mother w'ould faint at the very 
thought.” 

“So. Ther you have told me just what she is like. A snob. 
Any woman who would faint at the idea of eating in the kitchen 
is a snob. Very well. Then you db not want to wear an evening 
dress because she would say you were over-dressed. And if you 
wear sports dress, she would say you had no background and did 
not know how to dress. Tell me, does the lady lean toward can¬ 
dles?” 

“Candles?” 

“Yeah. Tallow with tapers on the tip. You put several of them 
on the table and light them. They make a room look like a tomb 
but some damn fool imagine it is enough light to eat by. Is 
this lady that kind of a fool?” 

“Come to think of it, I believe she is. Rich. Yes. Ed’s mother 
does go for candlelight. The last time I had a dinner there—” 

“Horrible. You don’t see your food by candlelight, you feel 
for it. Like a cat in the dark. However—” Rich thought grimly 
for a moment; then he snapped his fingers. 

“I have it. The very thing for you. Just came in this morn¬ 
ing. Blue. And silk. Real silk. We’re beginning to get a few drib- 
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bles of raw siik from the Orient. That dim candlelight will make 
it seem a violet-blue and the violet will shade into your eyes. 
Beautiful.” He stood and stared at Anne’s uplifted face thought¬ 
fully. “Yes. 1 can see you in it. Very, very lovely. It will make 
your Ed love you all the more, and his mother hate you like sin. 
Wait. I will find it.” 

Anne protested. “But, Rich— silk. I can’t afford a silk frock, 
even at the discount you allow me. Silk is terribly expensive.” 

■ “Be quiet. Do not argue. I had a little accident with this frock 
when I was unwrapping it. I think I must be getting old. My 
hands are unsteady. I picked up a glass of water and what do 
you suppose happened?” 

“What, Rich?” 

“The glass slipped out of my hands. I tell you, I’m getting 
old. The water went on the dress, practically ruined it. Water 
stains, you know. But it will never show by candlelight.” 

Anne stared at him. “Rich, you’re making that up! I won’t 
let you. I won t have you practically giving me clothes.” 

“Me?” Pich looked horrified. “Me? Deliberately ruin a dress 
that will retail for one hundred and fifty bucks? Maybe two 
hundred? When 1 do that, 1 am not merely old. 1 am in my dotage. 
Someone must put me away where I will not be.a menace to my¬ 
self. Wait. I shew you the dress. I show you the water stain.” 

He vanished into one of the back rooms and in due time he 
returned. He carried the dress. A soft, pure blue. Aprropriate for 
a dinner dress, it was cut on deceptive plain lines, simple and 
uncompromising as a sports model. The sleeves were bracelet 
length, the throat cut square and low. Rich said: “Try it on. If 
you like it, I make you a price on it. Seven bucks and a half.” 

“No,” Anne said firmly. “No, Rich. You’re trying to give it 
to me.” 

“Me?” Rich said again, his eyes all innocence, his hands in 
motion. “Don’t be silly. Are you blind? Can’t you see that water- 
stain? Feel. It’s still wet.” 

It was still wet. But Anne would have bet a nice, round nickel 
it hadn’t been wet five minutes before.. .. 

Ed >?as disappointed about the green dress—until he gdt a 
good look at the blue frock, He whistled softly “Another bargain, 
honey ?” 

“You know I never, buy a dress that isn’t a bargain, Ed.” 
She laughed a trifle. “I’m practicing up so as to make an eco¬ 
nomical wife. You’ll be amazed when you discover how far I can 
make money stretch.” 

“How much did that tricky model set you back?” 

“Seven dollars and a half.” 

Ed whistled again. “I’m already amazed. I’m beginning to 
think women have the best of it when prices go up. Me, 1 have 
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to pay eight bucks for a shirt that isn’t worth more than two, and 
after a couple of tri^s to the laundry it’s ruined.” 

“I’ll do your shirts when we’re married, Ed. You’ll save a lot 
that way. Laundries ruin things in no time.” 

“I’m beginning to wonder if maybe two can live cheaper than 
one. What dc you think, baby?” 

“I think you’re wonderful,” Anne said dreamily, as they 
drove along Hollywood Boulevard. “I think you’re the swellest 
guy in the world.” 

“And one of the poorest. Does it make you think any less of 
me, honey, because I can’t make a lot of dough in a hurry?” 

“What’s money got to do with my loving you? Anyway, 
you’ll start making money pretty soon. If we could only be mar¬ 
ried, I wouldn’t care how poor we were. I’d still be the luckiest 
girl in the world. I’m lucky, anyway. I love you, darling. Look, 
Ed, do we have to stay late at your mother’s tonight? What I 
mean—I love going there and all. And I think it’s sweet of her 
to have me. But—” 

She sighed, tucking her hand under his arm. “1 like it better 
when you anc I can be alone.” 

“Sure. I know. We’ll try and sneak away early, honey.” 

“Well, you fix it, Ed, Be careful about it, so your mother 
won’t think I’m the one who wants to rush off.” 

“Okay,” Ed said. “Just leave everything to me. You’re beauti¬ 
ful tonight, baby. Did I tell you that? I like your frock. And I’m 
crazy about the gal who’s wearing it. Fact is, I believe I’m in love 
with her.” 

“Oh, Ed Oh, darling.” 

The drive was lovely. It was, as things turned out, quite the 
loveliest part of the evening. In fact, the only part that was 
bearable. 

The shock came when Anne and Ed walked into his mother’s 
living room. Ethel said, “Anne, dear, 1 want you to meet the 
daughter of an old school friend of mine.” And with a bright 
smile for her son: “I didn’t tell you I was going to invite Maxine, 
darling. I planned it as a little surprise for you and Anne.” 

So there she was. Maxine Tull. Wearing an ankle length black 
taffeta evening frock, cut high to her throat in front, slit low to 
her waist in the back. She wore enormous, dangling, gold-loop 
earrings and an antique gold bracelet that wound around and 
around her arm like a 3nake. Her skin was camellia white against 
the black taffeta. Her dark hair, gleaming like satin, was parted 
in the middle and sleeked smoothly back to a low knot Her lashes 
looked as if they had been pasted on, because she was one of those 
fortunate girls to whom nature had given that kind of lashes, 
and also a smart girl who knew how to make the most of them. 
Her mouth was very red and her teeth were very white. She 
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looked like a femme fatale, which was exactly what she worked at 
being imagined that she was. 

She drawled: “Hello, Ed. Since you wouldn’t come to my house 
to dinner, I came to yours. Do pretend you’re glad to see me.” 
She gave him a languishing smile, which Ed returned with a 
yery, very feeble smile. Ea looked startled. It was even possible 
that he lokea annoyed. Anne couldn’t be sure about that. 

Anne said: “How do you do, Miss Tull.” She couldn’t avoid 
remembering Rich’s parting teasing, partly sardonic warning. 
“This dinner party is a plot.” Silly, Anne thought. I’m just being 
silly. But she knew that she wasn’t She knew that she wouldn’t 
have come tonight, if she had suspected that this glamour gal 
was to be the other guest. 

Maxine’s voice was throaty and low-pitched. It was Anne’s 
guess that she worked hard at that voice. The girl was saying: 
“I think you were pointed out to me one day. You are the girl 
who works a' Walgate’s counter, aren’t you?” 

“Yes.” Anne gave her back a more or less grim glance, as 
much as to say What business is it of yours where I work? 

Maxine laughed. “It must be amusing work, running into so 
many curious people and all. Do you enjoy it?” 

Ethel ha< put Anne into a low chair. Quite a nice chair. Very 
comfortable She had alsc maneuvered things so that Ed was on 
the divan beside Maxine. Ed had lit cigarettes for the girls. Anne 
needed the cigarette. She thought: I’ll need a couple of packs of 
cigarettes. And a couple of stiff brandies wouldn't be amiss It 
was going tc be a bad evening. She could foresee it. She wished 
she hadn’t come She felt as if she had walked intc a trap and 
she would have blamed Ed for it if she could. But she had a very 
strong hunch that Ed Had been as surprised as she was when he 
had walked intc the room and seen Maxine. 

Maxine was insisting on discussing the drug store job. Okay. 
Anne settled back to discuss it. “Enjoy being a counter waitress, 
Miss Tull? Weh, to tell you the truth. 1 never thought about 
whether 1 enjoyed it or not. Work is something you do to make 
money, you know. So you can eat.” 

“Eat?" saif Maxine 

“Eating is something you do when you get hungry Were you 
ever hungry. Miss Tull?” 

Maxine laughed quite gaily. “Of course I’ve been hungry. 
1 have a perfectly ravenous appetite. I’m hungry simply all the 
time.” 

“Have you ever been hungry when you didn’t have the money 
to buy a square meal?” 

“Naturally not.” Maxine found the suggestion extremely amus¬ 
ing. “That is”—she smiled— “I have found myself downtown 
without any cash once or twice. It was quite embarrassing, for a 
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minute or to. But I usually go to restaurants where my father is 
well known. And as soon as I tell people who 1 am, they let me 
charge anything I need. Naturally.” 

‘How nice for you.” Anne caught Ed looking at her in slight 
disapproval and realized that unconsciously she’d been imitating 
the other girl’s slow drawl. Ed probably thought she was doing it 
to be nasty. She wanted to laugh. “Well, what would you do, Miss 
Tull, if you were hungry and didn’t want to sponge on your dad 
for meals?” 

“I beg your pardon ?” 

Anne smiled “That’s the reason I work at that drug store. 
Miss Tull. My father could manage to feed me more or less reg¬ 
ularly too, if I wanted to let him do it. But I’m healthy and able- 
bodied, and I’ve always thought of parasites as rather nasty 
little creatures. Ed, could I have another cigarette, please?” 

That got the evening off to a thoroughly bad start. Ethel came 
in with a tray of cocktails and a number of gay remarks which 
Anne found' neither gay nor amusing. Ethel had never been 
sweeter to Anne, and Anne had never before distrusted her so 
thoroughly. No doubt Ed’s mother had schemed to bring Anne 
and Maxine together to show Anne up at a disadvantage. 

It was an old, old trick which scheming mothers had used for 
many many centuries. That didn’t make it any easier to take. 
Anne thought of pretending a sudden headache and asking Ed 
to take her home. Still, she couldn’t possibly do that. It would be 
like going into a battle and trying to take to your heels when 
the firing started. 

Ed was nice to Maxine. Gracious, polite, friendly. But in all 
honesty—and Anne was watching with an alert and suspicious 
eye—she couldn’t say that he seemed especially interested in her. 
Of course, he looked at her a lot. A man couldn’t help looking at 
anyone as spectacular as Maxine. And he laughed at a number of 
her remarks which didn’t seem at all funny to Anne. But she 
probably wasn’t in the mood fully to appreciate Maxine’s brand 
of witticisms. • 

They had the cocktails. They laughed. They talked. The air 
8eemed threaded with tension, with each one pretending there 
was no tension at all and that he or she was having a fine, gay, 
jolly evening of it. Maxine said how sweet and lovely it was of 
Ethel to have invited her over. Anne said how sweet and lovely 
it w is of Ethel to have invited her over. Maxine admired Ethel’s 
flower decorations, and so did Anne. Maxine said how charming 
Ethel looked in her gray frock with an orchid pinned at her 
shoulder, and so did Anne, and Ethel smiled and patted both their 
shoulders impartially and said what dear, sweet, charming girls 
they were. Then they went in to dinner. 

There were candles. There was wine. There was a lace cloth 
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which someone had brought to Ethel from the Orient, and silver 
plate which had been her great-grandfather's, and a centerpiece 
of red berries and green which Ethel had bought from a huckster 
who came tc the door and whose little boy would die of some 
dreadful disease (Ethel forgot just what) if he couldn’t get 
enough money together to send the child to a New York specialist. 
Ethel said that she always tried to help the deserving needy when 
she could and so she had bought the berries even though she' 
didn’t especially care for berries on the table. And of course, they 
weren’t worth the two dollars she had paid the man. 

How big of her, Anne thought wryly. She was beginning to 
dislike Ed’s mother heartily, and that wouldn't do at all. Maybe 
I’m being just plain nasty, she thought. Maybe I'm just so jealous 
I can’t see straight 

She could see Maxine plainly enough, however Sitting directly 
across the table from her. And sending Ed a lot of arch, heady 
glances that were enough to make a person sick. Maxine had 
developed a strong yen for Ed. A girl would have to be blind 
not to see that. And there was no denying that the girl, could 
furnish sti.T competition. If Maxine really started working at 
taking Ed away from her . . . 

Maxine said, rather suddenly after a short silence: “What an 
attractive dress, Anne. I noticed it when you came in this eve¬ 
ning.” 

Ethel added her word of approval. “It is a sweet dress, Anne 
dear. Isn’t it pretty, Ed? And doesn’t it become Anne?” 

“Yeah,” Ed said. Ed was not at his sparkling best, conversa¬ 
tionally speaking. He seemed glum and moody and more inter¬ 
ested in his food than in the conversational give and take of his 
women folk. 

Maxine seemed bent on pursuing the little question of 'the 
dress. “Would you mind telling me where you bought that dress, 
Anne?” 

Well, Anne thought. Of all the nerve. She had never regarded 
herself as a disciple of Emily Post, nor an authority on good 
taste. But was this the sort of thing the socialities did? Sit at 
a dinner table and demand to know where another guest pur¬ 
chased her clothes? “I really don’t remember where I got it,” she 
said vaguely. 

Ed stared at her, his eyes astonished. “Why, Anne. You told 
me you bought it only this afternoon. How could you forget?” 

Anne flushed. If that wasn’t a man for you. It was her dress, 
so why couldn’t Ed have sense enough to let her say what she 
chose about it? She said: “Well, Ed, and suppose I did? Buy it 
today, I mean Is there some law that I have to tell where 1 get 
my clothes?” 

Ed said quickly: “I’m sorry, honey.” 
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“If you must know—if I’m supposed to tell my personal af¬ 
fairs to everybody—I bought it in Bullock’s basement.” 

“You did? Really?” Maxine widened amazed eyes. “Well, I 
simply wouldn t have believed that.” 

Anne was sore. And as usual, when she was angry or embar¬ 
rassed, or both, as she was now. she let her tongue run away 
with her. She looked at Maxine, not smiling. “And since you’re 
so very curious about my dress maybe you’d like to know what I 
paid for it. So I’ll tell you. Seven-fifty, at a sale.” 

Ed’s mother, who made a point of keeping up with such 
things, said: “I didn’t know Bullock’s was having a sale.” 

Maxine’s smile was sweet and dangerous. “I’m really amazed,” 
she said. “That dress is silk, isn’t it? Pure silk. Yes, it must be. 
I was looking at one exactly like it in Hagarty’s just yesterday. 
But”—she laughed—“the price was a little too stiff for me. They 
wanted a hundred and seventy-five dollars for it. And you really 
paid only seven dollars for the one you’re wearing?” 

“Seven-fifty,” Anne said curtly, looking Maxine straight in 
the eye. 

Maxine gave her back glance for glance, and Maxine’s smile 
was both amused and mocking. “I’m sorry, dear,” she said sweet¬ 
ly, “but I think you are lying.” 

That wa.-: when Anne got up from the table and walked out 
on the partj . Maybe a sophisticated socialite would have remained 
at a dinner table after another guest had called her a liar, but 
Anne wouldn’t. Ed’s mother fluttered like mad, trying to smooth 
things over, while Ed followed Anne from the room. Maxine’s 
voice followed her, too. Maxine was pretending to be prettily 
apologetic. 

“Oh, come on back, Anne. I didn’t mean to hurt your feelings. 
If there’s some awful secret about that dress, 1 am sorry I gave 
you atoay.” 
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“What charming manners your girl friend has,” Anne said 
when Ed hat banged the door shut and started the car. 

“I suppose her adoring parents took great care not to frus¬ 
trate her while she was growing up. Anything that came into 
dear little Maxine’s head, she was to come right out and say it.” 
(Chapter three, in the book Ed had sent her. Modern psychiatry 
no longer holds with the once popular concept that children should 
be seen and not heard.) “So now she’s simply an ill-mannered 
brat. In my book she is.” 

Silence from Ed. A determined, tense, ominous silence. You’d 
have thought he’d never driven a car before and considered it 
necessary t' give it his complete and grim attention. 

“Maybe I don’t know how to behave when I get out among 
the upper crust Maybe I’m not used to high society. But 1 have 
a very strong suspicion that if I’d started in asking the very 
glamorous Miss Tull where she bought hey dress and what she 
paid, and then told her she was a liar —1 have a very strong feel¬ 
ing indeed that Miss Tull would have called me impertinent. And 
your mothe. would have called me ill-bred. Ed, are you listening 
to me? Whj don’t you say something? I suppose you’re sore be¬ 
cause I walked out on your mother’s dinner party. Okay. Go 
ahead and be sore. If you want tc act that way, don’t mind me. 
I guess I’m not supposed to have feelings. Because I work at a 
drug store counter, I’m not supposed to be sensitive like a pam¬ 
pered socialite. But 1 have feelings, just the same.” 

Tears blinded her eyes. They came in a rush and she couldn’t 
stop them. Ed would think she was crying because she was un¬ 
happy. Well, she was unhappy. She was absolutely miserable. 
But she was alsc good and sore She was not any too sure at 
whom she was sorest. Maxine, or Ed’s mother for having planned 
this beautiful little trap for her. No. doubt Ethel was pleased 
that she’d made such a show of herself. Now she’d probably tell 
Ed that Ann- had no poise or smoothness or good breeding Ethel 
would say that a girl .with real breeding and manners would have 
known how U pass off an embarrassing situation without losing 
her temper and making a difficult scene. 

"Ed, aren’t you going to speak to me?” 

He spoke when they were about halfway to Anne’s house. 
His words were low, measured, curt rather than angry. “Where 
did you get that dress?” 
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That little question enraged Anne more than any other thing 
he might have said. “Oh. So you’re starting on. that, too. Look, 
Ed, I’m sick and tired of hearing about this dress. Enough is 
enough. Anybody would think I have no right to any privacy about 
my clothes. Is it necessary for me to draw blueprints and hand 
out copy about the things I wear?’’ 

“Where did you get it?” 

“I told you ali about it.” 

“You told me a pretty little yarn about what you paid for it. 
And about the other frock, the green one. 1 don’t pretend to know 
a lot about women’s clothes. But little as I know, both of them 
look like '■ushy models to me. After Maxine spoke her little 
piece, I was darned sure I was right. I had a feeling right along 
your stories were fishy. Oh, I’m not defending Maxine. Sure she 
was rude. As far as she’s concerned, your clothes are your own 
business. With me, it’s another matter. And it isn’t the dresses 
or what yo; paid that I give a damn about. It’s the idea that 
you’ve been lying to me. I have a right to know if you’ve been 
telling me a few tall tales, Anne. And why.” 

So after that, she told him the whole story. About her job 
with Mark Enrich. And after that, Ed drew the car over to a 
curb. His mouth looked stern. Anne couldn’t tell how his eyes 
looked because he held them away from her. 

He seemed tc be thinking the whole story over with great 
care before he spoke. Then: “So you’re modeling for that guy 
named Mark Enrich, and he’s selling you clothes at a cut rate. 
And why were you afraid to tell me about it? You must have 
one helluva guilty conscience, that you went to such pains to keep 
me in the dark.” 

“Oh, Ed, don’t be silly. When I took the job, I was peeved at 
you. You’d just broken that date and I’d seen you with Maxine 
and thought you were giving me the double-cross. I didn’t even 
see you for five days. When I did see you, after we made up- 
well, I was going to tell you. I was right on the point of telling 
you, and then you made a few cutting remarks about how you 
wouldn’t want your girl to be a fashion model. So—well, I just 
decided not ti say anything about it for a while.” 

Ed took a few moments to digest that explanation. Then: 
“Teh me about this Mark Enrich. What kind of a guy is he?” 

“What do you mean what kind of a guy is he? He’s around 
forty, I should imagine. Rather ogod-looking. Friendly. A real> 
swell guy.” 

“Married?” 

“Yes. He’s married. It’s rather a tragic story, too. His sec¬ 
retary told me about it yesterday, in confidence. His wife is a 
helpless cripple and Rich’s devotion to her has been simply beauti¬ 
ful, like something you read about.” 
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. “Rich?” 

Anne laughed jerkily. “Oh that’s just a sort of nickname. 
Everyone who works for him calls him Rich.” 

“I see. So he’s forty and he’s good-looking and has an invalid 
wife, and he picked you up at the counter and offered you this 
job. How often did you have to sleep with him before he offered 
you the job?” 

“Ed!" 

His laugh came short and ugly. “You heard me. What kind of 
a sap do you take me for? You don’t, surely, expect me to fall 
for any such cock-and-bull story, that the guy simply offered you 
the job out ot a clear sky, without a few dates and passes to 
soften you up. Or maybe it, was the other way around, and you 
were softening him up! You model two or three hours a day. and 
get a salary and hundred-dollar dresses for five bucks! Lord, 
what a thin story. Couldn’t you have thought up a more plausible 
one?” 

He was angry, as she had never seen him angry before. And 
his eyes, suddenly turned on her, seemed to be hating her. 

This is horrible, Anne thought, and she felt sick. It was the 
end of everything She tried to make him believe the truth but 
it w'as like banging tiny pebbles against a colossal stone wall. He 
was deliberately steeling himself against her, setting his mind 
against every word she said and against the love in his heart 
for her. 

“How car you say I’ve lied to you, Ed? How can you? How 
can you accuse me of playing up to another man to get a few 
clothes cheap? 1 love you. You know I love you.” 

“After your fashion, you probably do. But your kind of love 
isn’t good enough. Your mother loved your father, so you say. 
But she loved money, and finery to put on her back much more. 
She left him for that. And you’re just like her. For that matter, 
how do 1 know it’s only a few fancy dresses you have or your 
mind? How do I know you haven’t fallen for this other guyAnd 
he for you! Your description of his devotion to his invalid wife 
was most touching! It happens tc be a story I’d heard a number 
of times before And usually it turns out to be a phony. By the 
way, I migh. as well ask you. Just how far have you gone with 
the guy?” 

“No,” Anne cried. “No. Oh, Ed, please don’t be like this. 
Please don’ x say things you can never unsay. Don’t make me say 
things I’ll regret. I don’t want to quarrel with you. Won’t you 
believe that every word I’ve told you is true? Don’t you believe 
me?” 

“No,” Ed said. “I don’t believe a word you say. You lied about 
the job to start w'ith.” 

“I didn’t lie. I just didn’t tell you. And it was your fault.” 
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“You lied about those clothes and what they cost.” 

“I did not! I paid exactly what I told you. And if you don’t 
believe me, go and ask Mark Enrich. He’ll tell you.” 

“Sure. He’ll tell me.” Ed’s laugh was a hideous thing. “He’ll 
tell me about the five bucks and the seven bucks. But I doubt 
very much if he’ll tell me about the kisses and other even more 
valuable little favors. I doubt if he will tell me about—” 

That was when Anne’s hand came out and slapped his face, 
and after that she didn’t really care what happened. 

“Okay,” she said coldly, “Maxine wins. Your mother wins. 
They’ve broken us up, and I haven’t a doubt that’s what they 
were scheming between them. You were a big help by not loving 
me to start with. Oh, don’t say you loved me. Love means trust, 
and faith. I + means believing in a person’s integrity and honor, 
not rushing to suspect them of something cheap and sordid and 
ugly. But you wouldn’t know anything about all that, would you? 
I told you a minute ago I’d do anything to make you believe the 
truth. Well, now I don’t care what you believe. I don’t care about 
anything. Go back to Maxine. Take Maxine home. Make love to 
Maxine. Marry Maxine, for all I care. I’m checking out. I’m 
through.” 

And she got out of his car and banged the door shut. She took 
a bus the rest of the way home. 
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Mark Enrich asked her on Monday: “Well, how did the dress 
go over? Did Mama approve?” 

Anne broke down and told him what had happened. Her hurt 
went too deeD, was stiil too raw and new. for her to breeze over 
the situation with some gay flippancy. Anyway, she needed to 
talk to someone. 

Mark listened carefully, and when she finished he smiled. 
“Don’t worr” about it. A lovers” quarrel. Pouf, it is nothing. It 
will soon biow over. However, you made a mistake telling your 
young man about me.” 

“But 1 had to tell him about working for you, didn’t i?” 

“Well, you should have varnished the story up a bit.” Rich 
smiled. “You should have said we were introduced by your maiden 
aunt, or my maiden aunt. Anyway, someone’s maiden aunt. You 
should never have admitted the casual nature of out meeting. A 
counter pick-up!” He shooked his head. “That sort of thing al¬ 
ways sounds bad I should be much disappointed in your young 
man if he had not taken that story with a grain of salt.” 

“But it’s the truth, Rich. Isn’t if?” 

“To be sure. However, there are times when a skillfully 
thought out fairy tale is much more practical than the truth, 
especially when you are dealing with a young man in love. Listen 
to this, honey—and remember it your whole life. There are many 
times, in dealing With a man, when it is much more sensible and 
also kinder not to tell the brute the truth. We are a suspicious 
breed, we males Also a bit peculiar. We take some perverted 
delight in suspecting the worst of the women we love most.” He 
sighed. “Do not ask me why. I can only tell you that is the way 
we are.” 

“I’ll bet you’re not like that, Rich. You’re too sensible. Too 
wise. And anyway, it’s all so silly Him being jealous of you. It’s 
ridiculous.” 

' “What’s ridiculous about it?” He gave her an odd look. “Ah, 
well, we must straighten your young man out. I think 1 had better 
see him ana have a talk with him Give me his office address. 
I’m very fond of you, honey. I can’t have you unhappy.” 

“I’ll be ad right, Rich. I’li get over this. And don’t you bother 
going to see Ed. If he can’t take my word, the heck with him. 
I’ll get myself another boy friend before long I’ll soon have de¬ 
veloped a regular love-’em-and-leave-’em technique. That’s what 
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usually happens : isn’t it?” 

“Yes. If a girl wants it to. But the second' time you take a 
lover, honey, is never quite like the first time. Often you try to 
pretend it’s even more thrilling, much nicer than the first time. 
But it’s never quite the same. Nothing is quite the same as first 
love. . . .” 

“Well, maybe so. But I’ll take a chance on it. Maybe,” Anne 
suggested thoughtfully, “the reason second love isn’t the same 
is because it doesn’t hurt so mueh. First love hurts quite awfully, 
don’t it. Rich?” 

“Yes. It hurts, honey.” 

Enrich had fully intended to pay a little call on Ed, but he 
never did get around to it. The following day he did not show 
up at his office and his secretary whispered to Anne, when she 
came that afternoon, that Rich’s wife was critically ill. Some¬ 
thing abou her heart. . . . The day after that she died, and when 
Rich came back on the job a few days later, there was a lost, 
haunted look in his eyes and for quite a while he had very little 
to say to anyone. 

He had no doubt forgotten all about Anne and her little love 
quarrel. 

For Anne, time moved or in a dull, aimless, monotonous fash¬ 
ion. Days drifted into weeks. She heard nothing from Ed. and 
made no effort to communicate with him. She had accepted the 
fact that their love was over and done with. At first, it hurt al¬ 
most unbearably. 

She hac trouble getting to sleep at night, and when finally 
she did sleep, it was like a person who had been drugged. When 
morning came she felt fagged out and it was a struggle te get up 
and go abou* the dreary business of daily drudgery, to take up 
a life that held nothing to iook forward to She wished that she 
could continue sleeping for days and days. Once or twice she 
wished that sht need never wake up again She wished that she 
could run away somewhere, without even quite knowing where 
she wanted to rur. and from what. 

She lost he: appetite, and Dora worried. Her father thought 
there was nothing to worry about. He suggested that he'd always 
had his “eating spells’' and then times when he didn’t want to 
eat. and no doubt Anne took after him Christine suspected 
that love was not running smoothly, and she kept asking Anne: 
“What happenec tc Ed, honey? Have you two quarreled?” And 
then she would launch into a tong, rambling account of a quarrel 
she had once had with the boy she was engaged to, and how 
neither of them would give in. 

Like so many spinster in their forties, Christine had had her 
Big Love which had gone wrong, and which was the reason she 
had never married. Anne wished she would shut up on the subject, 
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finally she did because Dora, suspecting the truth, gave her or¬ 
ders to let Anne alone. 

Christmas came. And when it passed without a word, not 
even a card from Ed, Anne gave up the subconscious hope she 
had been treasuring that sooner or later he would come back and 
make things up with her. 

She began to go out on occasional dates with other fellows 
who invited her None of it amounted to anything There was no 
kick no real pleasure in dating other men. Still, it was a way of 
passing the time. If you worked every minute of the day, and 
then went dancing or to a show in the evening, by the time you 
got home you were so exhausted you fell asleep without too much 
effort it left very little time or energy to devote to your broken 
heart. 

And so, after a time, the hurt began to ease. It became more 
an inner emptiness, a lack of all feeling, than the acute despair 
and bitterness it had been at first. She even managed to dislike 
Ed a little when she thought about him. After all, he had not 
been fair to her. Maybe, for all she knew, the whole thing had 
been a scheme to pick a quarrel to rid himself of her. 

She began to see his name mentioned occasionally in the 
society columns—always linked with Maxine’s name. Once he was 
named as Maxine’s escort at a charity ball. And again at the 
preview showing of a much publicized picture. Another time, 
their names were linked in a gossip column. The glamorous 
Maxine Tull had been spotted at a famous night spot and with 
her was the young real estate salesman for whom she was cur¬ 
rently carrying the torch. 

Anne told herself that she didn’t care. And there were times, 
during the day, when she really didn’t. She was learning how 
not to think about Ed for hours and hours on end. She did it 
by keeping terribly, terribly busy, and being very, very gay, and 
by making herself concentrate on other things. 

In the night, however, it was a little more difficult to resort to 
tricks. When it was dark and you were alone, you came face to 
face with the truth. Your remembering body kept begging for 
delights such as it had known. Needles of desire stung your flesh, 
and banished sleep. The nights were still pretty bad, and some¬ 
times before Anne fell asleep her pillow was wet with tears. 

Anne continued her fashion modeling for Mark Enrich and 
she enjoyed it. She liked being around beautiful clothes, touching 
the expensive fabrics, studying the colors and clever combina¬ 
tions of contrasting colors. It was her nature to take a really 
sensuous delight in bright colors, to derive an emotional lift from 
them. And she was enough of an exhibitionist to enjoy showing 
clothes, wearing them before Enrich’s select clientele, aware that 
a part of the appreciative murmurs were for her slimly beautiful 


figure and her flair for wearing smart frocks. That is a flair 
which some women seem born with, and Anne had it. 

If, during this period, she had any real desire to carve out a 
career for serself, she could have worked into professional model¬ 
ing on a full time basis. One day, early in the New Year, Enrich 
suggested this to her. "See here, Anne. You’re good at thi-’ work, 
ayou know,” he told her. "In my business 1 have no need for a 
full time model. But if you’re interested, I could put you in 
contact with someone who might help you make some real head¬ 
way. I have a friend who runs an agency. He could build you up, 
make various contacts for you. What do you think?” 

Anne said: "Oh, Rich, 1 dunno. I like working for you. It’s 
a relief to get away from that darned counter part of each day. 
And now that I’ve got used to you, your way of doing things, it 
seems sort of like home here. But I don’t seem to have much 
ambition about pushing myself into something bigger. I just 
don’t seem t r care enough.” 

“Still worrying over that boy?” Rich’s voice was gentle, his 
eyes troubled. 

“Not too much. It doesn’t hurt like it did at first. I don’t think 
about him an awful lot any more. But—oh, I dunno—nothing 
seems very important to me. I feel” —she smiled wistfully—“I 
feel sort of like a pitcher that had had all the water emptied 
out of it. Know what I mean ?” 

Rich’s dark eyes studied her shrewdly. “You need something 
to take you out of yourself. Why don’t you try that “love-’em-and- 
leave-’em” routine you were boasting about? You're a very charm¬ 
ing girl. There must be quite a few boys in this town who would 
go for you in a big way. Why don’t you give them a chance? 
Why don’t you give yourself a chance ?” 

They were in Rich’s small back office. Anne, perched on his 
desk, stared at the floor as she reached absently for a cigarette 
in the brass box on his blotter. She shook he head. “I’ve been 
having dates. I’ve met quite a few new men recently. They’re all 
right. But I can take them or leave them.” A bitter little smile 
curved her mouth. And that’s not the same as taking them and 
then leaving them, which is what you’re recommending. Oh, I 
know what you’ll say. I won’t know whether or not I can forget 
Ed until I’ve really made an effort, really tried to develop a yen 
for someone else. But somehow I don’t believe that just trying 
will do it, it isn’t enough simply to tell yourself a new man 
would be good for you and then going to work on it. And I guess 
I just don’t have the temperament to have one casual affair after 
the other, unless I really care. 

“Either you meet a man and you click with him right off, or 
else he bores you stiff. Well,” she burst out vehemently, “all the 
men I’ve met recently bore me stiff. That’s the truth of it. I’d 
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rather sit home and read a book, or go to a movie by myself, 
than have to get. dressed up and go through the gestures of being 
charming and gay and pretend I’m having a wonderful time when 
the truth is that their passes make me sick.” 

Her eyes came wide suddenly in that way she had, like the 
eyes of a doll opening. “Why, Rich, I have more fun sitting 
around talking with you than I do with any of these other fellows. 
I’d even rather go out with you than with ony of them. I feel 
so—well, sort of relaxed with you. With everybody else I’m tense.” 

“Okay, honey,” Rich said unexpectedly. “Then let’s you and 
me go places together. Shall we ?” 

Anne jerked a vaguely embarrassed smile to her mouth. “Oh, 
I wasn’t hinting for you to ask me out, Rich. I only meant—” 

“I don’t care what you meant. Maybe you had a very good 
idea without realizing it. Why shouldn’t you and I take in some 
dinners and shew together? I’m lonely these days, Anne. Lonely 
as hell. My wife and I were very close, you know.” 

It was the first time he had ever made any direct mention of 
his wife or th.. tragedy that once gay and lovely girl had been 
doomed to live with until she died. He went on, more as if he 
were talking things over with himself: “My wife suffered a 
tragic accident years ago. Instead of spoiling our marriage, this 
served somehow to make us dearer tc each other She needed me 
so terribly And in return, she gave me a spiritual and mental 
companionship that few men ever find with a woman. 1 have 
found it wit' nc other woman. When 1 lost her, it was as if part 
of me had died. There is nc way to describe the empty place she 
left, the awful loneliness 1 have gone through. Evenings are the 
bad time, when I have no work to do. If I stay at home, 1 am 
haunted with memories. If I call up some woman friend and take 
her out, sh' expects a brand of excitement that 1 am unable to 
give her. If _ gr to a cafe or show alone, I’m even worse off than 
if I stay at home. It’s hell, Anne. I tell you: It’s straight hell.” 

He broke off suddenly, and his smile came on. “Forgive me.” 
He reached for her hand, touched it gently. “I have no right to 
burden you with my depressed feelings. You have troubles of 
your own. However—I was only trying to tell you I am lonely 
and at loose ends and so are you. We both need to get away from 
ourselves, and from the ghosts of the past. You as well as I need 
some cheering companionship that will make no impossible de¬ 
mands. We'', why not try to find it together? Will you have din¬ 
ner with m- tonight, honey ?” 

That night they dined together, went to a show. It went so 
well that they soon fell into the habit of going places together. 
Enrich was the perfect friend and companion for a girl who was 
trying to ge'. over an unfortunate love affair. He was an amusing 
companion was adept at fitting his mood to hers, he spent 


money freely, and had a knack for guessing just what sort of 
thing she was in the mood to do. The fact that he was nearly 
twice her age was an advantage rather than otherwise. An older 
man did no + make the demands on her energies that a youth in 
his twenties would have done. She did not have to force herself 
to' be gay for Rich. There was no feeling that she owed him any 
furious, synthetic liveliness in return for his spending the eve¬ 
ning and a little money on her. She did not have to play up to 
hiiji- Rather he seemed to understand her own varying moods 
and fitted himself to them. 

Furthermore, he was a marvelous escort. He was a hand¬ 
some man who invariably attracted the eyes of women, and she 
found herself taking a kind of vain pride in feeing seen around 
with him. He knew how to dress; by evening he was quite the 
suave, sophisticated man about town. Oh, yes', he made a fine 
escort in an~ number of ways. 

And he made no lover like demands upon her. None what¬ 
ever. At first. ... 

However, their relationship could not continue indefinitely on 
a purely friendly basis. Anne knew it. And Mark knew it. But 
until one evening when Anne went to Mark's apartment to have 
a nightcap with him before he took her home, neither would 
admit to th. other that he knew. 

“Heard anything at all from Ed?” Mark asked as they sat 
side by side on the sofa, their drinks on an end table nearby. 

Anne shook her head. Silly, she thought, that it should still 
be so hard even to hear Ed’s name that she could not trust her¬ 
self to speak. 

Mark was silent for a time, as if gathering courage for what 
he had to say. “Anne darling, you know darned well that during 
my wife’s lifetime I had a great many casual affairs, which 
could never be anything more than that because I was in love 
with my wife. Now I’m done with all that. 1 want one woman, 
who can be a companion and a friend as well as a lover. I know 
that I’m too old for you, Anne, and that you don’t love me. It’s 
a little too early for me to consider marriage again just yet. 
But if I can help you to forget Ed . ..” 

Anne turned her face up to his. “Rich . . she murmured 
before he bent his head to kiss her. 

Up to that time she had not really been considering Mark 
seriously as a lover. But she was young and alive and had been 
deprived to long of a man’s love. So when Mark took her by the 
hand and led her into his bedroom she made no protest. 

He showed her every consideration, was at the same time ten¬ 
der and passionate, a skillful lover and an understanding friend. 
Anne let passion possess her until she felt limp and drained of 
strength. And when it was all over, and she rested satiated and 



at peace in his arms, she realized with blinding clarity that it 
had not helped after all. She felt grateful to Mark, and she felt 
a boundless friendship for him. But she was still in love with Ed! 

Mark wound a tress of her hair idly around his finger. “Sweet, 
maybe 1 was wrong about not wanting to remarry yet.” 

“No, no, Rich, you were right.” And she hoped he would think 
she was referring to his own recent loss of his wife, rather than 
expressing her own reluctance. 

“There’s nc rush, in any case. We can always talk about that 
iater. darling But 1 do want to ask one thing of you.” 

“Yes.” 

“If you evei need anything, if there is ever anything you 
want, let me give it to you, Anne.” 

“Oh, Rich you are sweet.” But because she knew he could not 
give her the oniy thing she wanted, she suddenly began to weep 
as one bereft. 
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It was around the middle of January that Anne’s friend, Sally, 
made up her mind definitely to marry Pete. Sally had moved into 
an already cluttered little single apartment with a girl friend, 
but she wa. thoroughly sick of the arrangement. She was sick of 
everything about city life. Her job, her boy friends, her enforced 
way of living. 

“1 got a letter from Pete yesterday,” she told Anne one day. 
Pete had been ages and ages answering her special delivery letter. 
He had.taken so long that Sally had just about given him up 
as lost. And then his reply came. He had been in the hospital, as 
a result of a sudden appendicitis attack, an emergency operation. 

“He still loves me,” Sally announced triumphantly. “He wjote 
me the most beautiful letter,” she added. “Honest, I wouldn’t 
have believed Pete could write a letter like that. All about his 
undying lov. for me and stuff like that.” 

Sally hai thought everything over and decided that Pete was 
the man. This big city life was the nuts. Once she’d thought she 
wanted it more than anything. Well, you thought a lot of fool 
things when you were young, and didn’t know nothing from 
nothing. You thought you wanted a lot of stuff—until you got it. 
Ther. you found there was nothing to it. That’s the way Sally 
felt about the big city stuff. Terribly overrated. Give her a farm 
any day. Whede you had your own cows and chickens, raised your 
own fruits and vegetables that had some taste, not like these Cali¬ 
fornia fruit and vegetables that all tasted alike—and. if you 
asked Sally, like so much nothing. And what was more, give her 
a life where you didn’t have to go into ecstasies over a little pat 
of butter as if it were a gold piece or something. 

No. Sally was fed up. Sally was going back to marry Pete 
and figured she was shot with luck to be able to do it. 

Or rather, tc be more exact, Pete was coming West to marry 
Sally ancf take her back with him. “I wish I could have a little 
wedding,” Sally said wistfully to Anne. “I don’t mean a big 
church wedding or anything like that. But 1 would like to get 
married in a house, with some flowers and stuff, and a few of 
my friends there to see me, and maybe wear a veil.” 

Sally sighed “All my life I’ve dreamed about wearing a veil 
when I got married. And orange blossoms. But what’s the good 
in dreaming? I haven’t any home, here of anywhere. My parents 
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are dead. And I guess all that stuff doesn’t matter—much. I’m 
getting Pete. That’s the important thing. And we’ll be married 
just as solid even if we do have to trot into the office of a justice 
of he peace some morning after breakfast. Only thing is—the 
other would be sort of nice to remember. . 

That morning Anne took Sally home with her for dinner, and 
to stay the night. It was the first time in a year or more that 
Anne had taken a friend home although Dora had told her many 
times that her friends were always welcome. Anne’s reply, a little 
stiff, had invariably been: “1 don’t want to make trouble for you.” 
It had never occurred to her that Dora was hurt by her attitude. 
She was sincere in not wanting to make additional work and fuss 
for her stepmother. 

After all it wasn’t as if Dora were her real mother, or the 
house really her home. . . . Things had been just a little different, 
the last month or so. She had been spending more time at home 
and getting more the feeling of being one of the family. Dora 
had never asked any prying questions as to what had happened 
between he- and Ed. Anne appreciated that. She couldn’t have 
stood it if her stepmother had tried to touch the sore, sensitive 
spot of her hurt which she sometimes thought would never quite 
heal. .. . 

Dora confined herself to casual subjects. The store Was busi¬ 
ness still so rushed? How did they manage about sugar, shorten¬ 
ing, bacon, all the scarce items? Did a store have an easier time 
of it than the housewife? She knew about Anne’s modeling job 
and was interested. It must be great fun showing off new fash¬ 
ions. She admired the pretty new frocks that Anne brought home. 
Never a wo”d of criticism of any sort, nor of advice. Dora was 
not one to advise, or to tell others how to run their lives. 

It was surprising, Anne thought several times, how well she 
and Dora did get along when she tried to meet her stepmother 
halfway. For the very first time they were friends. So much so 
that Anne actually spoke to her once about her weight. “You 
ought to reduce Dora. Why don’t you cut down on starches and 
sweets for a while? I’ll bet you’d feel better if you took off thirtf 
pounds.’* 

Dora didn’t mention that she had lost ten pounds recently, in 
a too short time without trying to diet. Nor the constant, nag¬ 
ging pain of which she was never quite free Dora kept all that 
to herself. The young, like Anne, were depressed and bored by the 
aches and pains of the older generation. And husbands, she 
thought, were irritated by constantly ailing wives. Harland 
might think she was turing into a hypochondriac, and perhaps 
she was. Sh~ hoped, desperately, that was all there was to the 
burning sensation which had lodged itself in her. 

Sally had never met any of Anne’s family, but she was a 
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hearty, small-town girl, accustomed to easy neighborliness, and 
made friends quickly. At dinner she told them all about Pete and 
her approaching wedding. Christine, always thrilled by the men¬ 
tion of romance and weddings, was all excitement and exclama¬ 
tion points. 

Her eyer danced in her plump little face, and she ah’d and 
oh’d. He’s your first sweetheart? Did you hear that, Doda? He’s 
her first sweetheart and he’s been in love with her for years! 
Oh, I think that’s simply beautiful! What’s he like? Is he tall, 
dark, and handsome? Oh, aren’t you simply too thrilled! I don’t 
see how you can wait!” 

Sally giggled “No, Pete isn’t tall, dark, and handsome. He has 
red hair and he’s sort of stocky and 1 guess you’d call him an 
ugly brute, in an attractive sort of way.” 

Christine giggled. “Did you hear that, Dora?” Dora was not 
deaf, but Christine had a way of repeating things for her benefit 
as if she were. “She says he’s ugly —in an attractive sort of way. 
Are you crazy about him? Are you awfully in love?” 

And finally, it was Christine who asked: “Are you going to 
have a wedding, with a veil and a wedding cake and everything?” 

Sally said unhappily that she was not, there was no way she 
could have a wedding. She had no folks and no home. She had 
been sharing a dismal little walk-up single apartment with an¬ 
other girl. It was little more than a glorified attic room, and very 
small. Scarcely room enough to sling a cat around. You couldn’t 
very well have a wedding in a place like that. 

So then Christine had a brilliant idea. “No place for a wed¬ 
ding,” she said. “Oh, that’s dreadful. Did you hear that, Dora? 
She hasn’t any place to have a wedding. Oh, my goodness! 1 think 
every girl should have a pretty wedding. I simply adore weddings. 
So thrilling. And the bride always looks so lovely. I just love to 
look at brides.” 

Sally laughed. “Well, I’ll be a bride even if I don’t have a 
pretty wedd ; ig I’ll look like a bride to Pete. I hope ” 

“Oh, but it isn’t the same,” Christine wailed. "Dora, why 
couldn’t Sally be married right here in our house? We could give 
her a pretty wedding, couldn’t we? You could bake a big cake 
with icing and everything, and I’ll fix the flowers. We could bank 
flowers in th"t alcove beside the fireplace, and make a white satin 
pillow for them to kneel on, and it would be just beautiful. We’ve 
never had a weddng in this house,” Christine added wistfully, 
“and 1 think we ought to.” 

Dora said quietly that she thought it was a lovely idea and if 
Sally would like her to. . . . Harland said, smiling his gentle 
smile: “And I could give the bride away. I’d feel quite a fellow, 
doing that.” 

Sally protested immediately that she couldn’t possibly let 
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them go to all that bother for her. It was lovely of them to sug¬ 
gest it, and all that. But honestly, she couldn’t let them. She’d 
feel awful. 

Anne scarcely knew what to say. She, too, hated putting Dora 
to so much fuss and bother. Still Dora enjoyed making other peo¬ 
ple happy and never seemed to mind any amount of fuss around 
the house. How will I feel about it if Sally gets married in our 
living room? Anne wondered. She tried to visualize it all, and 
was not sure how she would feel. Happy for Sally, of course. 
And probably miserable for herself. It wouldn’t be pleasant to 
take, standing a little aside and watching Sally, kneeling at that 
improvised altar, being united before God to the man who loved 
her. 

That’d be Sally’s shining moment. And it would bring home 
to Anne, as nr other thing could, the shining moment of supreme 
joy of which she had once dreamed. The moment when she would 
become Ed’s bride. It was never to come to pass and now she had 
lost even th dream. 

Sally said finally: “Anne, what do you think? Should I let 
your people do all this for me? It’s too much of an imposition. 
Really, isn’t it?” 

Anne said: “I don’t think so, Sally. Dora wouldn’t offer to do 
it if she didn’t really want to.” 

So than Sally began to cry. She was crying, she said, because 
no one had ever been so kind to her and it made her want to 
bawl her eyes out. Anne thought longingliy: I wish 1 had some¬ 
thing to make me cry for sheer happiness. I wish I were going 
to marry a man who adored me and would always make me feel 
loved and wanted and secure.. . . 

She felt envious of Sally and of all other girls who were 
secure in their love. 

The wedding took place exactly three weeks later. 

Pete arrived in Los Angeles five days ahead of time. Anne 
had dinner with Sally and Pete the first evening. She liked Pete 
right off am she didn’t think him homely at all. He was no Errol 
Flynn, of course, but he was every inch a man He had powerful 
shoulders, unruly red hair, and an infectious, boyish grin. His 
blue eyes lighted up and he looked exactly like a big, mischiev¬ 
ous kid when he grinned. You couldn’t help liking Pete. And you 
didn’t have any doubts either, but that he’d make a tough, sturdy, 
dependable husband to stand between Sally and the vicissitudes 
of life. 

Sally was pretty, lucky, Anne decided. Luckier than me, she 
thought. Sally will always have Pete. He’ll never fail her. I 
haven’t anyone, only myself. Perhaps I never will have 

The wedding was lovely, and like all weddings, a little sad too. 
The living room was banked with flowers. Christine had seen to 
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that The California climate, in conjunction with a neighbor who 
made a hobby of raising flowers, had come to her assistance and 
provided roses. Dora made the cake, a quite unbelievable one. 
Four layers and perfectly huge, with white icing and a miniature 
bride and groom perched atop it. Sally cried when she saw that 
cake. She threw her arms around Dora and tried to thank her. 
Only, as Sally said, there really wasn’t any way to thank her, was 
there? Dora smiled. She didn’t say anything. Dora hadn’t said 
very much fo^ several days. 

Everything went off beautifully.'The weather was fine, and 
some cousins of Pete’s who lived in southern California had 
struck oil on their little ranch the month before, and they came 
and presented the happy couple with a complete silver dinner 
service. Sally cried some more. She had never hoped to own any¬ 
thing so fin . Everyone was so good to her, she just couldn’t get 
over it. She had never realized that people were so good and kind. 
She made a strikingly beautiful bride in a white dress that 
could be cut short afterwards and be used for informal wear. She 
had her orange blossoms, ahd her veil. Sally had really splurged 
on that veil, of tulle and Brussels lace; she said she was going 
to pack it a, ay carefuly and save it for her great-grandchildren. 
In case, she giggled, they were still wearing stuff like that when 
her great-grandchildren came along. 

Harland had a fine time giving her away, and Pete looked 
proud enough tc burst. Christine cried, and Anne wanted to. 

All through the ceremony Anne kept thinking ot Ed. She 
didn’t want to. She just couldn’t help herself. She kept thinking 
of places they used to go, of the crazy, lovely little jokes they 
used to have between them. Of Ed touching her arms as his 
eyes met hers across some little table in some dimly lighted tea¬ 
room. Of Ed taking her in his arms and her heart thundering 
in ecstasy as she knew the wonder of his lips coming down to 
possess her mouth. Gone. All gone Never to be again. She would 
never know his kisses again. Or his quiet, adoring smile. She 
would never know the wonder of waking in the morning in his 
arms, and having him make love to her one last time before they 
jumped out to dress. As likely as not, she would never even see 
him again. And if she did, it would be in some casual, accidental 
way, a chance encounter on the street. And probably he would 
not even speak to her and it would be like passing a stranger. 

What had happened to their love? she thought. Where had it 
gone? They had planned on a life that was to be a wild, beautiful 
adventure, and Ed had seemed to want it in just the same way 
that she di«. And then, suddenly, he had wanted nothing at all 
of her. Not even her body. How could anything that had been so 
breath-takingly lovely, die such a sudden and wanton death? 

And then she thought of the final thing that had happened, 
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the real deatn blow to any lingering hope in her heart. It had 
been in the papers yesterday. The announcement of his engage¬ 
ment to Maxine Tull. One of the girls at the store had noticed it 
and told Anne about it. “Say, what was the name of that fellow 
you used to run around with, Kelly? Wasn’t it Ed Connor?” 

“Yes. I used to know Ed Connor. What about him?” 

“Well, look what it says here. He’s engaged to one of those 
snooty socialites Here’s her picture. What happened, Kelly? Did 
he give you the brush-off when he moved up into the major 
league?” 

Anne managed a thin smile, very thin. “Something like that, 
I guess.” Undoubtedly Maxine was already Ed’s mistress, a more 
knowing an experienced one than Anne. Small wonder he no 
longer had any need of her. 

She should have been ready for that blow, and she had thought 
that she was But she wasn’t. Evidently love died, not once and 
cleanly and for ali time, but many times. It went through any 
number of slow lingering deaths. You thought that you had it 
buried decently and quietly in the Ifttle grave your heart made 
for it, and from where it would come no more to haunt and crucify 
you with the pain of remembering. And then suddenly you were 
confronted with its risen ghost and it was all to be done over 
again. Was there nevei any end to the pain of a lost love? 

All in all the evening of Sally's wedding was not a happy 
time for Anne, But she went through it bravely. She wore a blue 
taffeta dres_, and an incredibly bright smile, and several of the 
guests said how pretty she looked and what a beautiful bride 
she would make one of the days. She went to the bedroom with 
Sally to help hei change into her traveling dress. Sally and Pete 
were leaving ir. their car that night. They were going to Palm 
Springs for three days before they started back to Pete’s farm. 

Anne felt strangely desolate at the thought of Sally’s leaving. 
It would be a long time before the two girls saw each other again, 
if they ever did And thinking of this brought home to her the 
many varieties of pain which life involved. There were so many 
partings, and parting was always a kind of death. The death of 
some close, human relation which had existed for a quickly fleet¬ 
ing time. She and Sally had never been extremely close friends. 
At least, Anne had never thought of the other girl as a close 
friend. But they had worked together, shared trivial unimportant 
day-to-day troubles and jokes and gaieties, confided their mutual 
problems and troubles in each other. And quite suddenly Anne 
realized that all this added up to something more important, a 
closer bond, a livelier fragment of living than she had realized. 

She said: “I’m going to miss you, Sally.” 

“And I’ll miss you, kid. Gosh, now that I’m ready to leave I— 
I sort of hate leaving. I guess I’ll miss this old town more than I 


thought would. I’ll bet I’ll even miss that confounded counter 
and all the frozen faces who want it on toast” 

Anne laughed. “Well, when you give Pete his morning toast, 
you can think about me, still fighting the battle of the toaster at 
Walgates.” 

Sally shook her head. “Pete isn’t a toast man.. He’ll expect 
a stack of wheat cakes a foot high, and he’ll want them swimming 
in butter with a thick slab of ham on the side. And maybe half 
of an apple pie.’" 

‘‘For breakfast?’’ 

“For breakfast, Sally declared, and she grinned. “Country 
folks like to eat, honey. And that’s one thing to be said for marry¬ 
ing a farmer. You sure aren’t letting yourself in for a life of 
love on toast.” 

Anne laughed. “Sally, hurry up and finish dressing and get 
off. That’s just a friendly warning. If you don’t I’ll rush out and 
work my wiles on your Pete, and see if I can’t persuade him to 
take me along too. As a —a concubine or something.” 

“Concubine?” 

“The Chinese have them, or used to. When the wife gets 
around forty the husband brings home a concubine; You know, 
someone young and fresh and pretty. We’d call it bigamy but the 
Chinese call it a nice, old-fashioned custom. Look, Sally, write 
me sometimes, won’t you? And be sweet to Pete. 1 think he’s a 
darling. 1 think you're awfully lucky, Sally.” 

__ “So do I,” Sally said, a bit smugly. “I could have gone a lot 
farther and done a lot worse than Pete, couldn’t 1?” She laughed 
softly and flushed. “Want to know a secret, Anne? I think I’m 
a lot more in love with Pete than I thought 1 was going to be.” 

“Maybe you were in love with him all the time and just didn’t 
know it.” 

“Maybe. Anyway, all I know is, now that I’m married to him, 
I haven’t a single regret. And 1 feel so safe. It’s a pretty nice 
feeling when you love a man and he loves you and you know 
that from here on out it will always be you and him against the 
world. It’s nice to know that you’ll never be alone again ” 

Anne said: “I know.” She thought: Sally is very wise. Not 
only wise enough to have married Pete, but wise enough to 
understand the value of what she had. 

Perhaps that was where she had gone wrong. Had she taken 
hers and Ed’s love too much for granted? Lacked the wisdom to 
know that it was a delicate and fragile treasure, this thing called 
love, which must be handled carefully and with deep understand¬ 
ing? Suppose she had not kept prodding Ed about getting mar¬ 
ried. making him feel that he was failing her in not making a lot 
of money quickly? Suppose she had never taken the job with 
Enrich? Suppose, that night at dinner, instead of letting her 
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anger and her humiliatioin run away with her good judgment— 
Suppose ... suppose . .. 

By ten o’clock the bride and groom and the guests were gone 
and the family sat around in the living room talking over the 
wedding. Christine was still giggling and enthusing excitedly. 
Harland lit his pipe and turned on the radio. Already the flowers 
hed begun tj droop and fade from the heat of the house. 

Anne looked at Dora who was sitting in her usual place in one 
corner of the divan. She noticed for the first time how drawn and 
tired her stepmother looked. That was unusual. Dora scarcely 
ever showed when she was tired. Anne said: “I want tc thank 
you, Dora. It was pretty swell of you, doing all this for a friend 
of mine.” 

Dora smiled. “That’s all right, Anne.” And then she passed 
her hand over her eyes. “I feel ill,” she said a moment later. 
“Anne, would you get me a glass of water?” 

Anne rushed to the kitchen, and before she could get back, 
Dora had fainted dead away from the pain that had been eating 
at her for days. 

Early next morning Harland took her to a doctor. His diag¬ 
nosis was g'-'m and without any doubt. An immediate operation 
was required. A skilled and experienced surgeon should do the 
job. There was a man in Los Angeles whom the doctor could 
recommend very highly. But his charges were high. And there 
would be three oi four weeks in the hospital. 

Harland tola Anne about it when she came home that night. 
“I need a thousand dollars,” he said, and Anne had never seen 
her father look so lost, so helpless, nor so despairing. He was 
■v sweet an. gentle man, but not a man who had ever been very 
good in a crisis He had been cut out to be kind to those he loved, 
to love music and poetry, to dream, but not to handle heavy re¬ 
sponsibilities and stark emergencies. 

“I need a thousand dollars,” he repeated. “Maybe more before 
this is through—if Dora’s life is to be saved, if she is to get 
the proper attention. And where in God’s name am I to get it?” 

Anne put her arms around him and tried to comfort him. 
“Don’t worry Dad,” she said. “Let me attend to it.” 
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Anne decided what she would do before she went to sleep 
that night. It was very simple, really. She remembered Mark’s 
words: “If you ever need anything ... let me give it to you, 
Anne.” Asking Mark was the simple and obvious thing to do. She 
hated to ask: she hated to put herself in his debt that way. But 
in spite of everything, she still couldn’t help considering him as 
more of a friend than a lover, and she would ask him to do her 
a favor on that basis, as a frend 

She took the matter up with Rich when she was modeling for 
him the next afternoon, and before she left his office she had a 
check for tw. thousand dollars. 

“When you start paying doctors, you never know in advance 
how much it’s going to cost,” he insisted. “If your father figures 
on needing a thousand dollars, it’s just as apt to be a couple of 
thousand before he’s finished. And he might as well have that 
much at the start.” 

“Oh, Rich. I don’t know how to thank you,” Anne told him, 
and he winked a: her. 

“Perhaps, if I really put my mind to it. I’ll be able to think 
up a way for you,” he said, teasing her a little. 

The recollection of the night she had spent with him caused 
her to blush and she turned away in an access of unexpected 
shyness. 

When she looked back to him, it was to ask him another ques¬ 
tion which had bothered her during those hours when she had 
been deciding how she would get the money. 

She asked now: “How can 1 explain the money to my dad, 
Rich? I’m not ashamed of it, but still I’d rather die than let him 
know how things stand between ws. He’d be sure to disapprove, 
to think I’d gone bad the way my real mother did. At least that’s 
what I suppose he’d call it.” 

Mark said immediately: “Tell him I loaned it to you. I am 
your employer, sc that wouldn’t seem too unlikely.” 

Anne shook her head. “You don’t know my dad. He has some 
old-fashioned ideas. A two-thousand dollar loan from my boss 
wouldn’t go down so well, I’m afraid. Especially as he’ll know 
that, if I did tr> to pay it back, it would take me years and years. 
No, Rich, I just can’t imagine what I can tell him that won’t 
convince him that I’ve become an abandoned woman.” 

“Tell him We are engaged to be married. That would make it 
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sound okay, wouldn’t it?” 

“But we aren’t,” Anne said. 

“We could be—if you wanted it that way. Is it such a dis¬ 
tasteful idea to you honey? Am I so distasteful to you?” 

“No, Rich, of course not. After the other night, you shouldn’t 
have to ask that But—” 

Suddenly Anne had a perfectly illogical impulse to burst into 
tears. Strange that Rich always seemed to affect her that way. 
Do you suppose 1 am becoming one of those neurotic females 
who start tr bawl at the drop of a hat ? she wondered tc herself. 
Somehow Rkh’s kindness, his unfailing cesire to help her m any 
possible waj, got her down. When people were so awfully good 
to you they melted an icy defense inside you. a defense which 
you had built without realzing it in order to combat a hostile and 
uncaring world 

“Then whv not, Anne?” Rich was saying. "I’m serious"’ 

Well, whv not, after all? Ed was lost tc her and if she didn’t 
marry Rich, some day ne would marry some other woman , who 
did want to give him a home, perhaps a family. And then Anne 
would probably take another lover, because she would have gotten 
in the habit of having the luxuries with which Rich had provided 
her. And after that another—but by that time she would be old 
and hard. 

Rich got up He came around the desk and. standing behind 
her, put hit arms around her gently. His hand lifted her hair, 
touched her cheek, came down to hold her shoulder. He kissed 
her tenderly, and then with unashamed passion. He said softly: 
“Fm nearly twice your age. But men do marry younger women, 
and sometimes make them very happy. I would try to make you 
nappy. We like the same things, the same kind of music, to dance 
to laugh. Both of us like to work hard when we work, and to play 
a little wher. work is over. We might find real love together if 
we gave it a try. I think we are, both of us, lost and lonely. For 
different reasons to be sure. But each of us needs something, 
someone, we lack. Perhaps we could find it in each other, as man 
and wife. It might be worth trying, Anne. I want you to think 
it over.” 

Her eyes came slowly around to his. “I—I don’t think it makes 
much sense, Rich.” 

He smiled suddenly. “Neither did I when I first thought about 
it. But the idea has grown and grown ever since those hours in 
my apartment, and now it seems to make a great deal of sense. 
To me it does. Maybe it will make more sense to you when you 
get used to it.’ 

“Maybe,” Anne said. “I’ll think it over, Rich” 

That evening Anne gave the money to her father. She said, 
because she had been unable to invent a more plausible explana- 
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tion: “I told Mark Enrich about our trouble and he offered to 
loan me all we needed.” 

Harland Kelly said: ‘‘He must be a very kind man.” He was 
too distracted with worry to question a miracle when it happened. 
“Please try to thank him for me Tell him what this means to 
me.” He added: “I do not know when 1 can pay him back.” 

“That’s all right,” Anne said quickly. “He isn’t worrying 
about being paid back.” She said: “1 don’t think it matters too 
much if this money is never paid back. I may marry Mark En¬ 
rich,” she added. 

Simply saying the words, uttering them aloud, communicat- 
in the idea to another person, seemed to give the idea substance. 
Why, she thought, perhaps I will marry him. It may be the sen¬ 
sible thing for me to do. 

Inevitably, thoughts of Ed injected themselves into her think¬ 
ing. But that way lay pain. Ed was going to marry Maxine. For 
all she knew, since she did not watch the papers closely, they 
might be already married. Ed had probably forgotten her very 
existence. And if he had not, it was no longer of importance to 
him. Sometimes she would think: If I could only see him once 
more. Just once. 

It seemed to her that the very sight of him, the sound of his 
voice, might help If they could lunch intimately, for instance, at 
a cozy little table, talk casually, smile as two acquaintances smile 
at each other - if something of that sort could happen, just once, 
then some deep dark, haunting torment in her heart that other¬ 
wise might never be stilled might be stilled for all time. 

If I could see him just once 1 would know , she would tell her¬ 
self, without knowing quite what it was so important for her to 
know. That she did not really love him, but only the remembered 
dream she had for him ? That she would go on loving him forever 
and there was no escape from it? That he still loved her, that 
he had never really forgotten, that he would never forget even 
though he had left her and gone to another woman ? 

Her heart became a battleground where tenderness and fond¬ 
ness for Rich—for she was fond of him, deeply fond—was un¬ 
ceasingly at war with her remembered love for Ed. 

If only she could stop remembering things! The night they 
met, she and Ed, and fallen headlong in love. The orchestra play¬ 
ing over the radio, “If you’ll make believe you love me—” Ed 
saying: “That’s our song. We’ll make believe at first, because it’s 
too terrific to believe it’s the real thing when it’s, so sudden. But 
it is, isn’t it? It is real. I’ve fallen for you like a ton of bricks, 
and 1 think you have for me. And it’s for keeps, isn’t it?” 

“It’s for keep, Ed.” 

Only it wasn’t. It was just for that little while. And it had 
been no more than make-believe love, after all. Because if it had 
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been real, if it had gone deep, he couldn’t have gone away and 
forgotten her as he had. He just couldn’t have. 

Mark wouldn’t ever go away and leave her, not as long as she 
wanted him to stay. 

Mark was a lot older, true enough. Still, he didn’t look his age. 
And he was very handsome. She could always be proud of him. 
Quite proud, indeed, to say to frends: “1 want you to meet my 
• husband,” and have them see her good-looking, slightly arrogant 
husband with his magnificant dark eyes and his suave, sophisti¬ 
cated ways and his pride of race visible in the very way he car¬ 
rier' his dark head. And what did his being so much older matter, 
anyway? A.i older man was apt to be very kind, understanding 
and gentle. She had heard of girls who married much older men 
and fell madiy in love with them, afterwards. She had heard that 
it often turned out that way. 

She remembered that once a woman had said to her, “An older 
man is not as demanding as a yound squirt. He thinks more of 
giving, more of making the girl happy. A young fellow is always 
thinking of himself, wanting you to do for him.” 

Anne didn’t know whether it was true or not. She was not 
even sure that being mostly on the receiving end had much to 
do with lov", or even with happiness. She was inclined to doubt 
it. A girl might become very tired and bored with being showered 
with affection, with thoughtfulness, with gifts, if she had little 
or nothing tc give in return 

So many conflicting doubts and uncertainties came into her 
mind; one contradicting another, none of them leading to any 
sure, wise decision. With Rich, Anne would say to herself, I’d 
never need to worry about money problems. And that would be 
nice Never to have to scrimp and save on pennies and dimes, 
never to have to wonder where the money was to come from to 
meet certain bills, or what would happen if you were to lose your 
job 

Rich wasn't exactly rich, she thought. But he made plenty. 
She would a'ways have a nice home, could dress well, take nice 
trips, have an easy life of it. And then she would think, the sharp 
sudden doubt cutting deep into the pleasurable thought of un- 
onding security: But what’s the point of an easy life if that’s all 
there is to it ? 

Where would be the thrill in beautiful clothes if you had no 
beloved and treasured lover as well as husband to wear them for? 

Would there be any percentage in a lovely home if you simply 
rattled around in it like a lost ghost, living there with a man 
who was comparatively unimportant to you, forever hungering 
for a love that had nothing to do with sound-proof walls and 
deep-pile rugs, and for a lover who could have thrilled you and 
tormented you with ecstasy even if your home was no better than 
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some dismal, makeshift attic room? 

But perhaps she would fall in love with Rich. She kept com¬ 
ing back to that in her thoughts. Perhaps she would. If she only 
could. She would give anything to be able to fall wildly, violently 
in love with the man. It would simplify everything for her. Prob¬ 
lems would vanish, life would become an impossibly beautiful 
dream. If she could only learn to love him as she had once loved 
Ed! If only the magic of love could be learned and achieved sim¬ 
ply by working at it, wanting it so. .. . 

But if she could not, did she dare marry him? Would it be fair 
to him? Or to herself. Or would she simply be making a mess of 
both their lives? 

If only there were someone to advise her, some confidante to 
who she could go to talk it over with. She wished terribly that 
she had Sally to talk to, and once she thought of writing Sally 
the whole stiry and telling her to write back immediately what 
she thought. 

Before she ever got around to it, a letter came from Sally. A 
Sally who had torn completely away from the problems of rich 
lovers and romantic mistresses. A Sallj who was now one hun¬ 
dred percent housewife, and engrossed with the problem of re¬ 
decorating the farm to make it look like a city living room. She 
had chosen some drapery material from a Sears Roebuck cata¬ 
logue and had sent in her order for it. She was simply dying 
with impatience until it came. And she was a little worried over 
Pete. He was troubled with indigestion and she thought he 
shouldn’t eat so many pies. But Pete was crazy about pie, she 
suggested he’d be sore at her if she tried to stop him eating it. 
Especially apple. 

No. Ther~ was no use in asking Sally’s advice. Anne wrote to 
her and tol<’ hei all that was going on at home. That Dora had 
been terribly ill and had to be operated on, but was coming along 
nicely. And about the counter. Everything was just the same 
there, Anne wrote. The girls all missed Sally. The old battle-cry 
%ven on: “She wants it on toast.” She didn’t mention Mark En¬ 
rich. She didn’t mention any of the problems close to her heart. 
Already Sally had been married too long —and yet not long enough 
—to be of any help to her, or even to understand. 

But thero must be someone she could talk to. Not Dora. Dora 
was still too ill, and no good at advising anyway. Not her father, 
who meant so well but who was inept at managing his own life, 
let alone knowing how to tell someone else how to manage hers. 
But someone. 

And finally her mind came around to the one person who would 
know what to tell her. Perhaps the knowledge had been there all 
long. Clare. Her own mother. The woman who had made mis¬ 
takes, and smashed a few lives, who must have known emotional 
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torment, an ’ who had gone out to fight life and take what she 
wanted from it. Clare knew what life was all about, and she must 
have learned quite a few of the answers. 

She was the one Anne needed to go to and say, “Tell me what 
to do.” 
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Anne wired Clare: “I need advice and I think you can give it 
it to me. May I come to you ?” 

Clare’s reply came a few hours later: “I’ve hoped that some 
day you would ask to come. Am sending money for the trip.” 

Anne asked her father: “Do you mind if I go? I intend 
disloyalty to you, or to Dora. I’ll give up the trip if you disap¬ 
prove, of if you’re going to be hurt, to imagine that you’ve failed 
me. But I want quite terribly to go. It’s important to me, in a 
way I can't explain.” 

Harland Kellj did not disapprove. He said: “Now that you’re 
grown, I think perhaps it’s a good idea. You have a right to 
know your own mother and it may be good for you to know her. 
You do not confide much in me or Dora, but I realize that you 
must have youi problems, baby. Youth always has its problems, 
ti the elder generation they seem a little foolish, but to the 
young they seem matters of life and death. If something is worry¬ 
ing y.ou, possibly it is just as well you haven’t told me about it, 
for I might not know what to say to you. Not knowing, 1 might 
say the wrong thing. Clare may know the right thing tc say. 
In spite of her passion for money and show and glitter, the super¬ 
ficial things of life, Clare had a deadly practical streak in her.” 

Harland hesitated, seemingly to fumble for words. He said 
finally: “Clare always seemed better fitted for life than 1 was. 
I was content with dreaming for the sake of dreaming. Clare 
could never rest until she made her dreams come true. Perhaps 
she will be able to show you the way to make some of your dreams 
come true. Go on your trip, baby. Have a good time. But don’t 
forget to come back to Dora and me.” 

Rich thought the trip an excellent idea. He was all for it. 
“You’ll get a kick out of New York.” he told her, and he sug¬ 
gested that she gc by plane. Would she allow him to give her the 
plane fare as gift? 

Anne smiled: “What a chance to play you for a sucker. Rich! 
If I weren’t an honest and maybe naive gal I wouldn’t let on 
that my fare has already been advanced, as a gift. But I’ll tell 
you what you can give me. You can give me a nice, fat discount 
on that lilac tweed sports suit that came in yesterday. I’d like it 
to travel in. I want to impress Clare when I arrive.” 

It was only quite recently that Rich had connected Anne’s 
mother with the Clare Kelly, the fashion designer. He had han- 
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died some of Clare’s original sports from time to time. He had 
never met her but he would like to. “Don’t be too surprised if 
I show up in New York while you’re there,” he told her. “I’m 
due for a buying trip East, and I may arrange it for next week. 
I’d like to meet Mama and get Mama’s okay.” He smiled. “Think 
that might help?” 

Anne said: “Rich, you’re sweet. I like you. I like you very 
much. 1 should hate ever to lose you.” 

Rich’s eyes grew odd. “Well, honey, you know the old saying. 
You can’t ea' your cake and have it too. One of these days you’re 
damned well going to have to take me or lose me.” It was the 
nearest he had ever come to telling her she would soon have to 
make up her mind, one way or the other. 

He drove her to the airport the morning that she left. He 
had candy and magazines for her. and orchids. And, so that she 
would have something appropriate to pin the orchids to, a three- 
quarter leength, light-weight fur coat. Russian mink. Anne 
stared, and demurred a little. He smiled and refused to argue 
about it. “Anne if you don’t marry me I’m not going on with 
our affair, because it would be too hard for me, having you and 
yet not having you. But this is a souvenir of what has been, and 
I insist that you take it.” And then, as if fearful of waxing 
overly sentimental: “You’ll need something to keep you warm 
when you hit the high altitude.” 

The words, said carelessly, seemed oddly significant, and Anne 
thought about them a lot on the way East. You’ll need something 
to warm you when you hit the high altitude. For a woman, mar¬ 
riage must seem a breath-taking high altitude. .. . 

Anne reached New York on a stormy mid-March day. She felt 
chilled to he. marrow, facing sleet and hail slung at her by an 
angry wind for the first time in her life. She would have been 
frozen without the coat. Bless Rich for thinking of it. He was the 
most thoughtful man in the world. 

Clare had telegraphed her at the last minute: “May be unable 
to meet your plane. Take a taxi to the apartment. I’ll be wait¬ 
ing impatiently tc see you.” 

Vaguely disappointed by that message, Anne had thought: I 
should think Clare might put herself out to meet her Still, it 
didn’t really matter. It was fun, finding her about alone. Es¬ 
pecially in her mink coat. She hoped her mother would not ask 
too many questions about that coat. But then her mother was not 
like her dad: Clare was a woman of the world and should under¬ 
stand. 

She enjoyed the way the expert eye of the taxi driver looked 
her over, and seemed to approve. “Quite a babe,” his glance said. 

In a way, it was rather like having a dream come true. Here 
she was in New York, looking every inch a glamour girl, with a 
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wealthy lover left behind who might be flying East in a few days 
because he couldn’t bear doing without her for too long, and she 
was on her way to visit Clare. Quite dramatic, almost lil: a story. 
Not a bad life at the moment, really. In fact, it was exciting and 
rather nice. As long as she could keep her mind off Ed. And for 
the time being she was determined not to think about Ed. Let 
him marry his Maxine. Let him do what he darned pleased. She 
hadn’t felt quite so heartbroken the last few weeks; so maybe 
she was getting over the whole affair. She hoped. 

Anyway, she wasn’t going to think about Ed until the trip 
was over. And sc she did think about him, all the while the taxi 
carried her across Manhattan — wondering what it would have 
been like to take this trip with Ed, wondering :f he and Maxine 
would come to New York on their honeymoon, wondering, wonder¬ 
ing. ... 

It was like waking up from a sadly sweet dream when the taxi 
brought her up in front of an apartment house facing Washing¬ 
ton Square. 

She went into the building and up in an elevator and then 
she was knocking on a door. She stood there, her knees weak, 
feeling suddenly a little scared. ... 

When the door came open Anne’s first thought was: I must be 
at the wrong place. This couldn’t be Clare, this woman who was 
so different from anything Anne had pictured. A plumpish, 
frankly fortyish woman. With gray-streaked hair, a lovely smile, 
and a baby in her arms. It was the baby, of course, that made 
the whole picture so confusing. 

The woman said: “You’re Anne, of course. Believe it or not, 
I was once as pretty as you are Well, almost Come on in darling. 
I haven’t thought up any of the appropriate little speeches for 
when a mother faces the child she once deserted. 1 haven’t had 
time. Little Jimmy here keeps me too busy. Anyway, the movies 
do that sort of thing much better than 1 ever could.’’ 

“Little J'mmy?” Anne kept staring and Clare saughed. 

“Yes. My baby. Isn’t he sweet? I’ll let you hold him later on. 
Do you know how to hold a baby ? Don’t believe them when they 
tell you a woman knows instinctively. 1 didn’t. You used to howl 
bloody murder when I held you. It was one of the reasons I 
decided you’d be just as well off without me We didn’t seem to 
be en rapport. There’s your room, Anne.” 

Clare shoved open a door with her foot. “Go on in. Do things 
to yourself. I’ll be with you after I put Jimmy back in his crib. 
By the way, Anne, I like your mink coat. You must tell me about 
it.” 

Clare was going to be easy to know, to talk with. Anne, slip¬ 
ping off her traveling clothes, breathed of sigh relief. There were 
not going tc be any emotional scenes, any sloppy sentimentality 
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about the lost years. Obviously, Clare was going to accept her, 
treat her as an old and dear long-lost friend. And thank goodness 
for that. It simplified everything. But what —what was the ex¬ 
planation for that baby? And where was Clare’s penthouse? And 
all the extravagant clothes and middle-age glamour which Anne 
had expected? On sight, she had liked Clare better than she had 
ever expected to. But all her dreams about her fantastic and ad¬ 
venturous and glamorous mother had taken a violent tumble into 
the trash heap. 

“Are you .disappointed in me, Anne” Clare asked later, over 
coffee. 

Anne smiled. “Not disappointed, but somewhat bewildered. 
You aren’t what I expected.” 

“No. Naturally not.” Clare lit a cigarette. “Well, let’s get the 
explanations over with. About the baby, I adopted him six 
months ago. I’d been trying to get a baby for a long time. It 
takes forever. So much red tape, so many rules and regulations. 
Then, too, they don’t like giving babies out to lone women. How¬ 
ever, I managed. I usually managed to get what I want in the 
end.” 

“But why?” Anne looked mystified. '“You must be such a 
busy person, with your designing and your shop.” 

Clare shrugged. “I’m tired of the shop, and I have a com¬ 
petent manager I go there very rarely. I still do designing, al¬ 
though not as much as I once did. And thank God I don’t have 
to wear my own designs. At least, not the ridiculous ones. And 
as for the baby I was lonely, I needed someone to love and do 
for. A woman without anyone who needs her is the most pitiful 
soul imaginable. I hope you won’t ever have to learn that, Anne. 
Not at first hand. But you may. I’m getting fat, too. And I guess 
that’s another surprise for you.” 

“Well-” 

Clare laughed, a gay, young laugh that lighted her face and 
made her eyes come alive like a mischievous girl’s. “Don’t be 
bashful about saying what you think, Anne. I know what you 
expected to see. One of those impossibly girlish matrons like the 
picture in Vogue And if you’d come a few years sooner, you 
would have seen me like that. However, I decided a year or 
so ago that it was high time I stopped trying to be eternally 
young. It was a losing battle, and a very tiresome one. 1 was 
tired of the sort of men who took a fancy to glamorous matrons 
(provided they had a nice, fat bank account and were inclined 
to be generous with it). I was tired of doing without something 
I wanted to eat, for fear of putting on a few extra pounds. I was 
even tired of wearing the kind of clothes that demand a stream¬ 
lined figure. In short, I was just tired. I decided that what I 
wanted more than anything was to let down, be my age, eat what 
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I pleased and get fat if I had to, and have a baby to love. So I 
did just that. All of it. So here 1 am, fortyish and fat, doing 
what 1 please just as I’ve always done,, and quite happy about 
the whole thing That brings mfe up to date. Now tell me about 
yourself, Anne. Tell me about the mink coat.” 

Anne knew what she meant. Clare belonged to a world where 
mink coats were acquired in many and devious ways. She knew 
that never in a thousand years would Harland manage to provide 
mink for any of his women folks, and that no drug store waitress 
could ever buy it on her salary. Anne gave Clare a quick, mis¬ 
chievous smile. ‘‘I guess it’s known as getting it the easiest way. 
But he does want to marry me.” 

“Yes?” Clare’s brows shot up. “Good,” and she laughed. “I’d 
be a fine one to preach, wouldn’t I? But I suppose I never could 
have resisted doing it, if he’d been just a casual lover.” 

“It’s like this—” Anne began, and launched into the problem 
of Mark Enrich. “I need someone to tell me what to do,” she 
finished. 

Clare looked thoughtful. “He’s twice your age, and you’re in 
love with another man who’s about to marry someone else. Well, 
it might work out, but I doubt it. You shouldn’t have let this 
other boy slip away from you. Why did you? You’re pretty enough 
to hold any man you want, charming enough, smart enough.” 

Anne said: “I guess no girl acts very smart when she’s in 
love. You can handle a man okay when you don’t love him. When 
you do, you seem to do all the wrong things. I was pretty stupid 
about Ed. He got the idea I wanted a lot of money, fancy clothes, 
things he wouldn’t be able to afford for a long time. I guess he 
imagined I wanted all that more than I did him.” 

“And did you?” 

Anne tried to be hone'st. “There was a time when I didn’t 
know exactly what I wanted most. 1 wanted Ed, but I wanted the 
other things, too. I guess 1 was sort of mixed up.” 

“Yes. I see. Women do get confused about what they really 
want. Sometimes I think it’s the thing that puts them at a dis¬ 
advantage in the business world, as against a man Wherever you 
see a successful man, you’ll see a man who knew what he wanted, 
right from scratch, and went after it. Well, you must tell me 
more about this Ed. A little later, however I have plans for 
today. It’s your first trip to New York. You must go places, see 
things. I have a friend coming to stay with little Jimmy.” 

It was two days later before there was another good chance 
to go into a huddle over the question of Ed. By that time, Anne 
felt as if Clare was someone she’d known and been close to al¬ 
ways. There was nothing she could not discuss with her, as freely 
as if Clare were another girl. She felt no constraint with her, 
no sense of self-consciousness or embarrassment. They had quickly 
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slipped into the easy, comfortable understanding of two pals. 
They were ir. Clare's bedroom, and Clare was resting on her bed 
in an old, worn bathrobe, when Anne got back to the subject of 
Ed and happened to mention Maxine’s last name. 

Clare came alert. “What did you say that girl’s name was?” 

And when Anne repeated it she exclaimed: “Oh, for heaven’s 
sake. Why didn’t you tell me that sooner? Why, I’ve designed two 
trousset ux for Maxine Tull. The girl is one of those addle-br'’ted 
socialites. She likes the preliminaries of marriage, all the romance 
and the publicity and the build-up, but she doesn’t want to settle 
down to marriage itself. She always jilts her fiances just before 
the final jaunt tc the altar. Once it was appendicitis, .and another 
time she pretended to discover at the last minute that the man 
was already married tc someone else, although there wasn’t a 
worn of truth in that story, as w'as later proved. Not a word. I 
doubt if she intends tc marry this Ed of yours, especially if he 
hasn’t any money. 1 doubt it very much. Anne, if you want my 
advice - dc. you want it ?” 

Anne grinned. “It’s one of the reasons I eapie to New York.” 

“Well, then, get right back home where you -me from. Fast. 
You and 1 can continue this visit later. You go back, and be there 
to pick up the pieces w'hen Maxine finishes with Ed.” 

“1 don’t believe I’m interested in putting pieces together,” 
Anne said shortly “If she throws him over—well, he has it com¬ 
ing, hasn't .e? Let him take it and get over it, the way I’ve had 
tc do.” 

“Oh, now, Anne. You mustn’t be fussy. You still love him, 
don’ + .you? Don’t you?” 

“1 suppose so,” Anne admitted drearily. “Although I’ve been 
trying my darnedest not to.” 

“You don’t get over being in love by trying,” Clare told her 
briskly. "So dc stop trying. And meanwhile, 1 think it would be 
an excellent idea to find out just what’s what. It’s always so much 
easier to decide what tc do, once you have all the facts.” 

So Clare got up from the bed, slipped her feet into satin mules, 
and went to the telephone in the living room to assemble a few 
facts. She put in a long distance call to Los Angeles. 
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Twenty minutes or so later she came back to the bedroom, 
her smile a trifle smug, her manner brisk. ‘Anne, finish that 
cigarette; then run and pack I’ll phoneabout plane reservations. 
If you get a move on, you can be back in Los Angeles by this 
time tomorrow. Your Ed is being put back into circulation, just 
as I expected.” 

For a moment Anne simply stared. “I suppose it’s too much to 
ask—just what is this all about?” 

“I got Maxine’s mother on the phone,” Clare explained. “She 
remembered me, naturally. She was my customer for years. 1 
told her I had heard about Maxine’s engagement, and wondered 
if they’d like me to handle her trousseau this time.” Clare sat on 
the bed a moment, lit a cigarette and surveyed the plumes of 
smoke with ar interested eye. 

“Just as 1 guessed was likely, the wedding has been called off.” 

“Oh, no.” 

“Oh, yes. The date had been set for a week from Saturday. 
But Maxine, it seems, has had a severe nervous breakdown, very 
sevdre. Her mother is taking her away in a few days. There will 
be no wedding. Maxine is in no condition tc gc through with a 
wedding.’’ Clare grinned. “From the sound of her. 1 should say 
that neither is Mama in any shape tc gc through with a wedding. 
Mama sounded on the verge of an interesting attack of hysterics. 
Now run and get your things together, darling. It you don’t catch 
your man the first time around, your next best bet is to catch him 
on the rebound ” 

Anne sat verj still. “I feel sorry for Ed. If he loved her, and 
no doubt he lid this is a rotten deal for him He’ll take it very 
hard But” —Anne spread her hands — ‘it has nothing to dc with 
me. Why,' she added bitterly, “should I be the one to run and 
help mend his broken heart? Anyway, I’d be the last one he’d 
want tc see. The very last.” 

Clare said impatiently: “Oh. come now. Anne; don’t try to 
play the injurec martyr. And there’s no time to waste feeling 
sorry for yourselt. Didn’t 1 tell you in that letter I wrote you once 
that you could g.-’ whatever you wanted in this world, if you 
wanted it very badly enough and went after it?” 

“Why shout- 1 want him. after she’s through with him? After 
she’s thrown him over? Why should 1 run to pick him up after 
she’s thrown him into the discard?” She added: “Anyway, he was 
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the one who walked out on me. He practically said he never 
wanted to see me again.” 

“Anne darling, do stop talking like such a child. The two of 
you were in love, and then you quareiled, and you were both too 
proud to give in. Neither of you would make the first move to 
straighten things out. You’re just as much in love with that boy 
as you ever were Aren’t you? Well, aren’t you?” 

"I suppose so,” Anne said, very low. “Yes, I suppose so. But—” 

“Okay. And for all you know he’s still in love with you. I 
think it very likely that he is. I fancy it would be hard for a 
boy to forget you, once he had loved you. No doubt he was be¬ 
dazzled by Maxine. She’s quite a one for making man a trifle 
dizzy in the head and you tossed your boy straight into her arms. 
Really, it was as much your fault as his. probably more, that she 
walked away with him. You should have fought for him. Any girl 
who won’t fight for the man she wants doesn’t deserve him. Well, 
go back and fight for him now. You’ve beer given another-chance 
to do it. And if you haven’t the spunk to, if you’re too proud, or 
too weakneed, then _ wash my hands of you, darling. I don’t want 
any more to do with you.” 

“What about Mark Enrich?” Anne asked suddenly. Mark had 
wiied that he was flying to New York, would be there the follow¬ 
ing day. 

“I’ll take care of him for you,” Clare said. “I’ll explain things 
to him.” 

“He’ll be disappointed—hurt maybe,’ Anne said thoughtfully. 
“I don’t want to hurt Rich. He’s been too good a friend when I 
needed a friend.” 

gleam of laughter in Clare’s eyes. “In my time, Anne, I’ve been 

“I still say I’ll take care of him for you.” There was a sudden 
quite a hand at comforting men who’d been disappointed by some 
other woman My technique may not be what it once was, but I 
suspect it’s still adequate. For all you know, your Mark and I 
may have a very nice time together.” 

That night Anne was on the plane flying West. She had been 
reluctant to the last, and Clare had had to do most of her packing 
for her. Clare had arranged the reservation. Clare had talked 
down each and every one of her objections. Clare had had to all 
but shove her aboard. So now she was on on her way. But she 
was still not in the least convinced that Clare was right, nor even 
that she was going to go to Ed, as Clare had insisted that she 
should. 

“1 just couldn’t bring myself to go to him, Anne thought, 
a little angry at Clare for having been so determined to run 
things for her. Ed might hate her for coming. He might imagine 
she wanted to gloat over him. But there was something else she 
could do.... 
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The plan was slow in taking form in her mind, but the more 
she thought about it, the better she liked it. And by the time she 
reached Lo: Angeles the next day her mind was made up. She 
decided not even to go home first, for fear she might lose her 
courage if she delayed. Someone, she thought fiercely, should tell 
that snooty phony where to head in. 

Maxine Tull thought she could use people, and then throw 
them aside like dirt. Because her father was rich, her mother 
socially prominent, and Maxine herself looked like a movie star, 
she thought she could get away with murder. She thought she 
could have her fun with a fellow like Ed, and then toss him aside 
like a dress she was tired of. A lot she cared about anybody else’s 
feelings or rights. She figured she was the only person alive with 
any feelings or rights. What little Maxine wanted, at the moment, 
was all that mattered. Well, somebody out to tell her for once, 
and right to her face, just what a cheap, contemptible, low-down 
breed of heel she was. 

Somebody ought to tell her plenty. And, thought Anne angrily, 
it’s going to be a real pleasure for me to be the one to do it. 

She took the bus from the airport to the downtown ticket 
office, and there she checked her baggage. Then she found a taxi. 
It was around one o’clock when she found herself in front of the 
swank Beverly Hills estate which Maxine’s father had purchased 
through Ed. It was quite a place and Ed must have made a nice 
commission on it. And as likely as not, Anne thought grimly, 
he had blown the commission on Maxine—and now he was right 
back where he had started from. 

Anne stood for a moment to the side of the circular driveway, 
staring at the pinkish stucco house; then she started walking 
around it. At the back she found a swimming pool. And Maxine, 
in white satin shorts, was stretched out on a patio chaise lounge 
beside it. 

Maxine was smoking a cigarette. Hearing someone moving, 
she looked up. Anne came right up to the chaise, stood beside her. 
She didn’t say anything. 

Maxine said: “Hi,” and then she recognized her. “Oh,” she 
said. “It’s you. What was your name?” 

“Anne. Anne Kelly. I hear you’re having a nervous break¬ 
down.” Anne sounded pretty grim about it. 

Maxine made no move to get up. Neither did she invite Anne 
to sit down, although there were a number of patio chairs scat¬ 
tered about. She did manage a vague smile. “Who told you J. was 
having a nervous breakdown? And what business is it of yours, 
anyway? By the way, you used to carry the torch for Ed Connor, 
didn’t you? Well, honey, he’s all yours now. With my blessing. 
If you still want him, that is.” Her tone was insolent, conde¬ 
scending. 
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Anne stooa. “You don’t look to me like you were having a 
nervous breakdown,” she said. 

“Really?” Maxine lighted a fresh cigarette, and blew the 
plumes of smokt straight up toward Anne’s face. "Is there some 
law that says 1 must have one?” 

No. And there isn't any law to stop you from being a ditry 
little double-crosser, either But there should be There should be 
a lot of iaws tc stop you from using other people, hurting other 
people, messing up their lives, breaking their hearts, just to 
amuse yourself just to give yourself a thrill. There ought to be 
. place to lock you up, girls like you, glamorous phonies like you, 
along with al' the other juvenile delinquents.” 

Maxine starea “Say, have you gone out of your mind or some¬ 
thing? l ou talk like it. Maybe the heat has been toe much for you. 
It is a hot day. Would you care to sit down?” 

Anne stood her eyes blazing mad now, her hands trembling 
around her bag “No, I wouldn’t care to sit down. And I’m not 
out of my mind, sc far as 1 know ” 

“Well, you certainly sound as if you were. Wha* do you want, 
anyway? I don t recall having invited you to come here.” 

“No, you didr’t invite me. And don’t worry, I won’t be staying 
long. I just dropped by to tell you a few facts about yourself, 
Maxine Tull, i don’t expect it tc dc any good. But 1 doubt if any¬ 
one ever told yor the truth about yourself before, and it won’t do 
you any harm tc hear for once I know ail about you, more than 
you think. You make a business, a regular racke\ of getting 
yourself engagec to men, and then backing out at the last minute. 
You never give a thought tc what you do tc their lives, how much 
you hurt them how you rob them of pride and dignity. You treat 
them like —like monkeys. Dangle them up on your string for a 
while, as long as they amuse ycu. Then kick them aside You did 
it tc 1 don’t know how many in New York Twc that I’m sure 
about. Now vou've done it to Ed Connor. I dor’t know anything 
about the others but i know Ed is a swell guy. As swell as they 
come Ana you ought to be ashamed of yourself. You — you — ” 

Anne choked vindictive anger and dislike possessing her yet 
terribly at a toss for adequate words. She felt, quite suddenly and 
miserably, r bit 0 f a fooi. After all, what was there to sav? So 
little Sc very little. Anc what good could it do? 

“You ought tc be damn well ashamed of yourself,’ she fin¬ 
ished. "That’' what 1 came here tc tell you.” It wasn’t very good; 
the words were inadequate and fell flat. 

She was surprised then, terribly surprised, at Maxine’s sud¬ 
den outburs. of white-hot rage Anne had started tc back away, 
hesitantly, whei Maxine got suddenly tc her feet, so furious she 
clawed at the air. Her face went white and a little vein in her 
throat throbbed. “Did he tell you that? Did Ed Connor tell you 
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I threw him over? Did he?” 

“Well, didn’t you?” 

“No, I didn’t.” For a dreadful little moment Anne thought 
that Maxine was going to spit, like a cat. “You have a lot of 
impudence, barging in here, calling me to account as if it were 
any of your business what 1 do or don't do. I suppose it’s because 
you have no manners and no one ever taught you how to act. 
However, since you’re here, I’ll tell you the truth. I’ll tell you 
exactly what happened with Ed Connor. He walked ut on me, 
the heel. With the wedding less than two weeks off, with the in¬ 
vitations ready to go out, and presents already starting to pour 
in, what does he do? He comes crying to me about how he can’t go 
through with it. It wouldn’t be fair to me, because he’s in love 
with some other girl he just can’t forget. 

“I suppose he meant you,” Maxine snarled, “although I didn’t 
ask for details. I simply couldn’t believe he meant what he was 
saying at first. 1 couldn’t believe he’d be such a fool. As I told 
him, men don’t treat me like that.” 

“But Ed did it.” Anne said softly. Her eyes began to shine, 
and her heart to thunder with hope as the significance of what 
Maxine was telling her began to register. 

“He did it the worm,” Maxine raged. “And when I realized 
that he actually meant to go through with such a colossal piece of 
impudence —imagine it, him jilting me — well, I didn’t wait to 
hear any more of his weak explanations. 1 told him to get out ot 
the house, and get out fast, before I called a servant to have him 
put out. And now I think I’m going to say the same thing to 
you. Miss —whatever your name is —Smith, wasn’t it?” 

‘Kelly,” Anne said. “Anne Kelly.” 

“Okay, Anne Kelly. Get out. Do you hear me? Get out.” Max¬ 
ine screamed the last words. Her eyes looked wild and she was 
shaking all over. 

Anne had been wrong. She had a nervous breakdown, all 
right. But rot because she had jilted Ed and was looking for a 
convenient ont. Oh, no. Ed had. jilted her. Ed had jilted Maxine. 
Because there was another girl he couldn’t forget. ’. . . 

Anne had asked tHe taxi driver to wait for her. It was a twen¬ 
ty-minute drive to Ed’s office. Another five minutes before the 
girl at the desk could locate him. He had gone across the street 
for a coke. The girl had shown Anne into a tiny office and told 
her to wait. 

She was waiting, her heart thundering, feeling all over, when 
Ed walked in. 

Anne said: “Hello Ed.” Her voice seemed to come from some 
place way of*. A little ghost of a voice, muffled, unsteady. 

Ed said: “Oh, Hello, Anne.” Then he stood very still, not say¬ 
ing anything, just staring down at her. It was difficult for Anne 
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to see him clearly. There seemed to be a haze before her eyes at 
first. Then his face began to come through to her more clearly, 
and she saw that he looked pale and tired, a little older than she 
remembered him. She did not know what to say next. She did not 
want to say anything. Word3 were such futile, awkward, stum¬ 
bling things, designed tc hide what you were thinking and feeling. 
She wanted tc get up and run to him. hide her face against his 
shoulder. She said: “I guess you’re wondering what it was that 
brought me here Ed.” 

He came a step closer and for a moment they looked at each 
other in silence Then he leaned down and caught her hand. “Well, 
why not tel, me, Anne?” There was the old tenderness in his 
voice, the same rich timbre she remembered so well. Her love for 
him poured over her and she had no strength against it and it 
wa: in her eyes held by his. Her free hand twisted over her bag, 
an old geStui. of restlessness. 

“1 don’t know how to tell you.” She tore her eyes away from 
his. “There are so many things to say and I don’t know how to 
say them. There is really very little to say. We quarreled, 1 said 
angy things to you I didn’t really mean, you went away and I 
kept waiting for you to ome back. But you didn’t come. You didn’t 
come.” 

“No. I didn’t come. I was waiting, too. I thought if you wanted 
me you’d make some gesture, let me know.” 

Her glance drew back to his, drawn by the intensity of his 
gaze. “Ed," she said. “Oh Ed.” , 

He dre / her slowly to her feet and they stood facing each 
other. He took her bag away from her and put it on the desk. His 
hands caught both of hers but he did not try to take her in his 
arms. His voice was a little stern. “You said that you were 
through with me, and after a time I believed that you meant it. 
It was easy enough to believe and difficult not to believe. You 
wanted so manj things that I was in no position to give you, 
not for a long time.” 

Anne's voice was stifled. “What I really wanted was for you 
and me to be together, always.” 

He said, after another moment’s silende: “It’s wonderful to 
see you again, Anne. I still don’t know why you’ve come. Just a 
casual visit, perhaps. But seeing you, touching you, I find it im¬ 
possible to be casual about you. There’ve been things I’ve wanted 
to explain. About that last night we saw each other—1 had been 
low, depressed for a long time. I had somehow lost faith in myself 
and I believe^ 1 you had lost faith in me. That hurt, and I wanted 
to hurt back. That was the reason for the things I said. I didn’t 
believe what I was saying, that you were cheap, unfaithful. I 
was only striking out blindly, to hurt. Men do hurt the things, 
the women they love. You must know that.” 
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"Oh, Ed." 

About Maxine—I suppose you know that I’ve been engaged to 
Maxine,” 

“Yes. I know.” 

“That’s another thing I want to explain.” 

“You don’t have to.” 

“I want to. Want to get it off my chest. Maxine was good for 
me, or so I thought. I had lost my grip and she gave it back to me. 
She built me up made me feel quite a fellow. She painted quite 
a picture of the big shot I could be. It was pleasant to believe 
and I believed her I want to be honest. There was a little more to 
it than that. Maxine is very glamorous, rather exciting. 1 found 
her exciting. 1 was a little infatuated and quite taken with the 
idea that it wouldn’t be bad to be married to her. 1 asked her 
to marry me.” 

“You don’t have to tell me all this, Ed.” 

“It didn’t turn out to be much of an idea,” he continued, as if 
she had no A spoken. “None of it. In no time it became quite a 
strain, trying tc live up to what Maxine expected of me. She had 
a very fine blueprint for my life and expected me to live by it. 
I was to let her father build me into a big shot, a rich, successful 
guy. I was U cultivate the people Maxine thought worth cultivat¬ 
ing, Maxine was to select my friends, Maxine’s father was to 
present us with the house we were to live in. Maxine and Papa 
between them were to do my thinking for me, arrange my life, 
spoon-feed me straight into the upper brackets. It was to be 
quite a life. And it didn’t take long for me to realize it would 
soon drive me crazy. Either I’d lose every spark of individuality 
I had, or turn into a drunken sot to escape myself, or maybe 
end up in ar asylum. It didn’t take long for me to realize I wasn’t 
in love with Maxine and that I’d rather go jump in the ocean than 
tie myself to a dame like her for life.” 

His hands came down on her shoulders. She started to speak 
but he stopped her. “Let me finish,” he said quickly. “This is the 
really important part. I found out there were only two things I 
really wanted in life, only these that made life worth living. To 
be myself, and tc have the woman I loved.” 

Once more her eyes came up to his and her longing gave her 
the courage to say: “Aha I that woman, Ed?” 

“You are that woman,” he said. “You are the girl I love, and 
I mean that as I never meant it before. Because I’ve known the 
pain of not having you, of believing I never would have you 
again. I’ve known what it means to sleep and dream that I held 
you back in my arms, and to wake and know the pain and the 
loneliness of finding my arms empty. I’ve known what it means 
to walk the streets, searching for your face in every woman I 
passed. I’ve learned why men drink themselves into insensibility, 
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to escape some girl whose memory continues to haunt them. I’ve 
learned about holding one girl in your arms, and closing your 
eyes and trying tc make believe it is someone else. Oh, I’ve learned 
plenty about love that 1 never knew before. A guess a man never 
really means about it until he’s known the pain and the loneliness 
of losing the woman he wants. I always wanted you, Anne, from 
the very first minute I saw you. But I never knew how much, how 
damnably much until I had lost you. Is it too late to tell you all 
this, darling? Is it?” 

She wen : very close to him then, and her eyes shone and her 
hand moved in his. “No. Ed. It isn’t too late.” With those words 
she said everything, and his eyes grew very bright and his arms 
moved quickly. 

He held her close, so close that she could feel the beating of 
his heart. She felt him tremble, felt his hot cheek wet against her 
own. He sai.i: “Darling, oh my darling,” and then he held her 
pressed close against him as he kissed her. For a little eternity, 
of time they stood there, loving each other, finding each other 
again, tasting deep of the wonder of love found anew.. 

After a ong time they talked, although it was the wonder and 
loveliness in their hearts that mattered more than any words they 
might say. Ed told her: “You were right when you used tc say 
we should get married right away. I was wrong when 1 insisted 
on waiting until I had enough money. I’ll not make that mistake 
again. I’m getting on my feet slowly. I’m not getting rich but 
I’m beginning U get'a few breaks. We’ll make out.” 

“And I can go on working for a while,” Anne said. 

“One of Mother’s apartments,” Ed continued, “a very small 
one, is being vacated. We can move into that. You won’t mind, 
Anne? Livin ir a very close quarters? Living on a small amount 
of money ? Going without luxuries ?” For a moment the old doubts 
seemed to possess him and his eyes were troubled For the first 
time he seemed tc notice her coat. His voice grew grim. “You 
seem to nave gotten used to iuxirry since 1 last saw you.” 

Anne threw the coat carelessly over a chair. “I just borrowed 
thi- from a friend," she said unsteadily. “I’ll be returning it.” 

Ed looked unconvinced. “The same friend who was always get¬ 
ting you sue wonderful bargains in dresses?” 

Anne fough- down her pannic. “Suppose we make a bargain, 
Ed. We seem tc start arguing whenever we discuss clothes. A 
-dress separated us the last time. If I promise not to ask any mc/re 
questions about Maxine, or all those other girls you spoke of, 
will you promise not to try to find out where my dresses and coats 
come from?” 

Ed looked down at her, and before the look of naked passion in 
her eyes his anger vanished. He nodded agreement as he took her 
once more in his arms. “I’ll promise not to ask where you got 
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any of the clothes you already have, if you’ll let me pay for all 
of them in the future.” 

She flung her arms around his neck with a fervor that threat¬ 
ened to split the seams of her new lilac tweed suit. 
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